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“4 most delicious bite 
to tempt the appetite” 





JNATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
take great pleasure in announcing to 
their patrons that Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers may now be purchased ina 
medium size tin at a new price—ten cents. 


This new tin may be called the daily service 
package, because it contains just the right 
amount of these exquisite confections to add a 
touch of refinement to a light luncheon, a little 
dessert, a daily meal. 


Nabisco are always ready for every occasion 
—absolutely fresh and sweet as a bouquet of 
June roses. 


Flavors: Vanilla and Chocolate. 





Festino—A unique dessert confection of almond shape 
and flavor, with an airy shell that dissolves on your 
tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 
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[X months of idleness 

Ss following a long run 

of fever, a lost posi- 
tion and consequent discour- 
agement had brought poverty 
and wretchedness to Joe Ben- 
net. 

The lumber camp on the 
Featherstone, where he had 
been at work, had broken up 
and gone, and an old shack, 
deserted by some hunter, and 
now standing alone in the 
great woods, was the only 
home he could provide for 
his little family. It had an- 
swered its purpose as a make- 
shift in the warm weather, 
but now, in late November, 
and with the terrible northern 
winter coming swiftly on, it 
was small wonder the young 
lumberman had been discour- 
aged as he tried to forecast the 
future. 

His strength had returned, 
however, and lately something 
of his old courage, for he had 
found work. It was fifteen 
miles away, to be sure, and in 
**Beetle Ring’’ lumber camp, 
—the camp that bore the repu- 
tation of being the roughest on 
the Featherstone,—but it was 
work. He was earning some- 
thing, and might hope soon to 
move his family into a habit- 
able house and civilization. 

But his position at Beetle 
Ring was not an enviable one. 
The men took scant pains to 
conceal their dislike for the 
young fellow who steadfastly 
refused to ‘‘chip in’’ when 
the camp jug was sent to the 
‘‘Skylark,’’—the nearest 
saloon, some miles down the 
river,—and who _ invariably 
declined to join in the camp’s 
numerous sprees. But Bennet 
worked on quietly. 

And in the meantime to the 
old shack in the woods the 
baby had come—in the bleak 
November weather. 

Night was settling down 
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grim death,’’ he jerked the 
words out harshly, ‘‘is like to 
be the end of it, here in this old 
shack, that’s not fit to winter 
hogs in, let alone humans. 
There’s not wood @nough cut 
to last a week. You’ll freeze, 
Nan, you and the baby, and 
I’m—just nothing. 

He took two silver dollars 
from his pocket, and said, 
almost savagely, ‘‘There’s 
what we’ve got to winter on, 
and me crippled. ’’ 

But his wife put her hand 
on his softly. ‘*Don’t you give 
up so, Joe,’’ she said. And 
presently she added, ‘‘ Next 
Thursday’s Thanksgiving. 
We’ve seen hard times, and 
we may see harder, but I never 
knew Thanksgiving to come 
yet without something to be 
thankful for—never.’’ 
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RY" Outside the storm continued, 
My fine snow sifting down rapidly. 
ee ‘*Pikepole Pete’’ found stiff 
os work facing it, and bent low 
te over the red roan’s neck. 
oF ‘* Blue blazes !’’ he muttered, 
Vis **Bennet’s a good fellow all 
‘ right, and he’s hurt; but if 


he hadn’t nigh saved my life 
twice he could get this critter 
back himself fer all of me!’’ 
He glanced at the dark woods 
and drew up suddenly. ‘‘The 
road forks here and Turner’s 
is yonder—less than a mile. 
I’ll hitch in his barn a spell 
and go on later,’’ and he took 
the Turner fork. 

But at Turner’s Pete found 
two or three congenial spirits— 
and a jug; and a few hours 
later the easy-going fellow was 
deep in a tipsy sleep that would 
last for hours. 

The following Sunday morn- 
ing came bright and clear upon 
freshly fallen snow that sof- 
tened all the ruder outlines of 
town and field and woods. 
Beetle Ring camp lay wrapped 
in fleecy whiteness. 

The camp was late astir, for 
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over the woods. An old half- 


Sunday was Beetle Ring’s day 





breed woman was tending the 
fire in the one room of the 





“THE BOYS, PARD, ARE MIGHTY PLEASED.” 


—not of rest, but of carousal. 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. on 
T'wo men had started out rather 








shack, and on the wretched 
bed lay a fair-faced woman, 
the young wife and mother, 


first snow, then turned her wan, 
toward the tiny bundle at her side. 
“Your pappy will come to-night, baby,’’ 
she said, softly. ‘‘It’s Saturday, and your | 
pappy will come to-night, sure.”” She drew 


the covers more closely, and tucked them care- | 


fully about the small figure. 

‘*Mend the fire, Lisette, please. It’s cold. 
And, Lisette, please watch out down the road. 
Sometimes Joe comes early Saturdays. ’’ 

The old woman shook her head and muttered 
over the little pile of wood, but she fed the fire, 
and then turned and looked down the long 
white trail. 

‘**No Joe yet,’’ she said, with a sympathetic 
glance toward the bed. She looked at the thick 
gray clouds, and added, ‘‘ Heap snow soon.’’ 

But the night came down and the evening 
passed, while the women waited anxiously. It 
was near midnight when the wife’s face lighted 
up suddenly at a sound outside, and directly 


there was a pounding, uncertain step on the | 


threshold. 

in clumsily. 
The woman’s little glad cry of welcome was 

changed to one of apprehension at her husband’s 


The door opened and Bennet came 


appearance. The resolute swing and bearing | 


of the lumberman—that had returned as he 
regained his strength—were gone. He clumped 


across the room unsteadily on a pair of rude) 
crutches, his left foot swathed in bandages— | 


a big, ungainly bundle. 


*‘What is it, Joe?’’ the wife asked, anxiously. | 


who looked wist- | 
fully out at the bleak woods, white with the | 
pale face | 





‘* Just more of my precious luck, that’s all, 


Nannie.’’ He threw off the old box-coat and 
heavy cap, brushed the melting snow from his | 
| hair and beard, and without waiting to warm | 
| his chilled hands at the fire, hobbled to the bed | 
and bent over the woman and the tiny bundle. 

‘‘Are you all right, Nan?’’ he asked, anx- 
iously. 

‘*All right, Joe; but I’ve been so worried!’’ 

‘*And the baby, Nan?’ 

The wife gently pushed back the covers and | 
proudly brought to view a tiny pink and puck- | 
ered face. ‘‘Fine, Joe. She’s just as fine, isn’t | 
she?’’ ~ 

A proud, happy light flickered for a moment 
in the man’s eyes as he stooped to kiss the 
tiny face; then he shut his teeth hard and 
swallowed suddenly. 

‘‘What is it, Joe?’’ his wife asked, 
at the rudely bandaged foot. 

‘Cut it—nigh half off, and hurt the bone. 
It’ll be weeks before I can do a stroke of work 
again. It means—I don’t know what, and I 
daren’t think what, Nannie. The cook sewed | 
it up.’’ He glowered at the injured member | 
savagely. 

His wife’s face grew paler still, but she only 
asked tenderly, ‘‘How did you ever get here, 
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Joe?’’ 
**Rode one of Pose Breem’s hosses—his red | 
roan.’’ 


‘Fifteen miles on horseback with that foot? 
I should have thought it would have killed you, 
Joe.’’ | 

**T had to come, Nan,’’ said the lumberman. | 


| **Don’t be crossing bridges. 


| girl.’’ 


early—the camp’s jug delega- 
tion tothe Skylark. Presently 
‘I didn’t know how you were getting on, and| the men began to straggle out to the snug 
I had to come.’’ |row of sheds, where the horses were kept. 

**I didn’t suppose they’d let you have a horse, | Posey Breem yawned lazily as he threw open 
any of ’em, now sleighing’s come.’ | the door of his particular stall, then suddenly 

**They wouldn’t—if I’d asked ’em. They | brought himself together with a jerk and stared 
| don’t seem to like me very well, and I didn’t | fixedly. 
ask.’’ | ‘What ails you now, Pose? Seen a ghost?’’ 

His wife’s big, wistful eyes were turned upon | ‘*Skid’’ Thomson stopped with the big meas- 
him in quick alarm. ‘‘I’m scared, Joe, if you | ure of feed which he was carrying. 
took a horse without asking. What’ll they **No, I’ve seen no ghost,”’ said Breem, slowly, 
think? Where is it, Joe?’’ still staring. ‘‘Look here, Skid.’’ Thomson 

‘*Don’t ye worry, Nan. I’ve sent the horse | looked into the stall, and nearly dropped the 
back by Pikepole Pete. He’ll have him back | measure. 
before morning,— Pose won’t miss him till then,| ‘‘By George, Pose!’’ he said. ‘‘ By—George!’’ 
—and 1 wrote a note explaining. Pose will be| The news flew over the camp like wild-fire, 
mad some, but he’ll get over it.’’ | Posey Breem’s red roan, the best horse in the 

The young lumberman listened uneasily to | camp, had been stolen! The burly lumbermen 
the storm, which was increasing, looked at his | came hurrying from all directions. There was 
wife’s pale face a moment, and added: | no doubt about it—the horse was gone, and the 

**Il had to come, Nan. I just had to.’’ snow had covered every trace. There was 

But the woman was only half-reassured. | absolutely no clue to follow. Silently and 
“‘If anything should happen,’’ she said, ‘‘if| sullenly the men filed in to breakfast. In a 
he shouldn’t get it back, they’d think you—you | lumberman’s eyes hardly a crime could exceed 
stole it, and —’’ that of horse-stealing. 

‘*There, there, Nan!’’ broke in her husband.| ‘‘What I want to know is,’’ said Breem, as 
Pete’ll take the | he glanced sharply round the long room of the 
I’ve done the fellow lots of favors, | camp, ‘‘what’s become of that yellow-haired 
Don’t worry, | jay—Bennet?’’ 

‘By George,’’ said Skid Thomson, 
right! Where is the critter?’’ 

‘*Skipped!’’ said Bill Bates, sententiously, 
after a quick search had been made. ‘‘It’s all 
plain enough now. I never liked the close- 
fisted critter.’’ 

‘*Nor 1, either!’’ 


horse back. 
and he won’t go back on me. 
**that’s 

He moved the bandaged foot and winced, but 
not from the pain of the wound. The hard 
| look grew deeper on his face. ‘‘I’m down on 
| my luck, Nan,’’ he said, hopelessly. ‘‘There’s 
no use trying. Everything’s against me, every- 
thing—following me like grim death. And 


growled Skid. ‘’Never 
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chipped in with the boys, but was laying low 
just the same.’’ 

‘*You won’t catch him, either,’’ said Bates. 
‘*They’re sharp—that kind. The critter knew 
*twould snow and hide his tracks.’’ 

‘*And I’d just sewed up his blamed foot!’’ 
muttered the cook, in disgust. 

‘*Maybe we’ll catch him. Up to Fat Pine 
two years ago,’’ began Breem, reminiscently, 
‘*Big Donovan had a horse stole. ‘They caught 
the fellow. ”’ 

‘Yes, I remember,’’ said Skid Thomson. 
‘*l was there. We caught him up north.’’ The 
men nodded understandingly and approvingly. 

‘“‘Wuth a hunderd and fifty dollars, the roan 
was,’’ said Breem. 

Beetle Ring camp passed an uneasy day, the 
‘*jug’’ for once receiving scant attention. Late 
in the afternoon ‘Trapper John,’’ an old half- 
breed who hunted and trapped about the woods, 
stopped at the camp to get warm. 

‘‘Didn’t see anybody with a horse last night 
or this morning, eh, John?’’ asked Posey 








Breem. 
‘“‘Um, yes,’’ responded the old trapper, 
quickly. ‘‘Saw um horse las’ night—man ride 


—big foot—so.’’ Old John held out his arms 
in exaggerated illustration. 

Beetle Ring rose to its feet as one man. 
‘‘What color was the horse, John?’’ asked 
Breem, softly. 

‘Huh! Can’t see good after dark, but 
think um roan.’’ Breem looked slowly round 
the silent camp, and Beetle Ring grimly made 
ready for business. 

It was evening when the men stopped a few 
rods below the shack. A light shone out from 
a window, lighting up a little space in the 
somber woods, 

‘*The fellow’s got pals prob’ly,’’ said Posey 
Breem. ‘‘You wait here while I do a little 
scouting. ’’ 

Breem crept cautiously into the circle of light, 
and glancing through the uncurtained window, 
saw his man—with his ‘‘pals.’” He saw upon 
the miserable bed a woman with a thin, pale 
face and sad, wistful eyes, eyes that yet lighted 
up with a beautiful pride as they rested upon 
the man, who sat close by, holding a tiny 
bundle in his arms. 

The man shifted his position a little, so that 
the light fell upon the bundle, and then the 
watcher outside saw the sleeping face of a baby. 

There was a rumor in the camp that Posey 
Breem had not always been the man that he 
was—that a woman had once blessed his life. 
But since they had carried the young mother 
away, with her dead baby on lier breast, to 
place the two in one deep grave together, he 
had gone steadily downward. 

With hungry eyes Breem gazed at the scene 
in the poor little house, his thoughts flying 
backward over the years. A sudden sharp, 
impatient whistle roused him, and he strode 
hastily back to the waiting men. 

‘*Well, Pose?’’ interrogated Skid, impatiently. 

‘*He’s there, all right,’’ said Breem, in a 
peculiar tone. ‘‘I1 ain’t overmuch given to 
advising prowling round folks’ houses, but you 
fellows just look in yonder.’’ He jerked his 
head toward the shack. And a line of big, 
rough-looking men filed into the little illumined 
space, to come back presently silent and sub- 
dued. 

‘*Now let’s go home,’’ 
his horse toward camp. 

‘*And your horse, Pose?’’ questioned Bates. 

‘*Burn the horse!’’ said Breem, quickly. 
_ ei think the like of yonder’s a horse-thief ? 

those which have become so 


il specialized that it is now 


unusual, except in very small places, to find 
one man who is master of, and practises, all 
the branches of it. These branches, neverthe- 
less, are closely connected, and everywhere out- 
side of the larger cities the house-painter will 
occasionally find himself obliged to trespass on 
the domain of the paper-hanger, the interior- 
decorator, the ‘‘sign-writer’’ and the carriage- 
painter. 

It is no longer customary for house-painters 
to take apprentices. The boy of sixteen or 
seventeen who wishes to learn this trade must 
find some master painter who is willing to hire 
him, and must make such a bargain with the 
painter as he can. 

His wages during the first year will be from 
tifty cents to one dollar a day, for eight hours’ 
work. He will not be indentured or ‘‘bound’’ 
to his employer, but it is likely that he will be 
asked to give his promise to remain four or five 
years. This is fair, for his services will be of 
small value for some time. 

The boy’s first work will be scraping, sand- 
papering and puttying; that is, making old 
surfaces ready for their new coat of paint. He 
will also be instructed in cleaning paint-pots and 
brushes, and in caring for them. 

From this he will pass to the first painting of 


said Breem, turning 
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HE painter’s trade is one of 


blinds and fences, and to the priming of rough 
! 


outside work. 

This will take him into the second year. If 
he has shown any aptitude, he may then be 
put at work washing ceilings as a preliminary 
to calcimining. 

This is not so simple as it looks, and will | 
teach the beginner more than he realizes at the | 
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|I ain’t worrying ’bout the horse.’’ 
men rode back to camp silently. 

The next morning, when Breem swung open 
the door of the stall, he was not surprised to 
find the red roan standing quietly by the side 
of his mate. A bit of crumpled paper was 
pinned to the blanket. Breem read: 

I rode your horse. I had to. Ill surely make 
it right. Bennet. 

‘Course he had to!’’ growled the lumber- 
man, and he passed the paper round. 

‘‘Oncommon peart baby,’’ said Skid, at last. 

‘‘Dreadful cold shack, though!’’ muttered 
Bates, conveying a quarter of a griddle-cake to 
his mouth. F 

‘*That’s just it,’’ said Pose, scowling. ‘‘ Just 
let a stiff nip of winter come, and the woman 
yonder and the little critter—they’d freeze, 
that’s what they’d 
do—in that old rat- 
tletrap.’’ 

The men looked at 
one another in sol- 
emn assent. ‘‘And 
l’ve been think- 
ing,’’ continued 
Breem, ‘‘since Ben- 
net there belonged 
to the camp, and 
since we kind of 
misused the fellow 
for being stingy,— 
for which we ought 
to have been 
smashed with logs, 
—that we have a 
kind of a claim on 
7em, as *twere, and 
they onus. And we 
must get ’em out of 
that yonder before 
they freeze plumb 
solid.’’ He stopped 
inquiringly. 

‘*Right as right,’’ 
assented several. 

‘*And I’ve been thinking,’’ said Bates, sud- 
denly, ‘‘about that storeroom of ours. It’s 
snug and warm, and there’s a lot of room in 
it, and we can put a stove into it and —’’ But 
the rest of Batesés suggestion was drowned in 
a round of applause. 

‘And I’ve been thinking, just a little,’’ put 
in Skid Thomson, ‘‘and if I’ve figured correct, 
next Thursday’s Thanksgiving,—don’t know 
as I’ve thought of it before in ten years,—and 
if we stir round sharp we can get things ready 
by then, and—well—’twouldn’t hurt Beetle 
Ring to celebrate for once —’’ But Skid was 
also interrupted by a cheer. 

‘*And it’s my firm belief,’’ reflected Bates, 
with an air of profound conviction, ‘‘that that 
baby of Bennet’s was designed special and, as 
you might say, providential, for to be Beetle 
Ring’s mas-cot. Fat Pine and Horseshoe have 
’em,—mas-cots, —to bring luck, and I’ve noticed 
Beetle Ring ain’t had the luck lately it should 
have. ’’ 

Bates paused, and the camp meditated in 
silent delight. 

Thanksgiving morning was a cold one, but 
clear. More snow had fallen, and the deep, 
feathery whiteness stretched away until lost in 
the dark background of the pines and spruces. 
A wavering line of smoke rose over the roof of 
the little old shack in the woods. 

Bennet was winding rags round the arm- 
pieces of the rough crutches. He had dragged 
in some short limbs the = before for fuel, 
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LEARNING A TRADE. 


And the | 





but in so doing had broken open the wound, | 
which gave him excruciating pain. 


| **Joe,’’ said his wife, suddenly, ‘‘where are | 


you going ?’’ 

‘‘I’m going to try for help, Nan. We’re out | 
of nigh everything, and my foot no better.’’ 

**You can’t do it, Joe. You—you’ll die if 
you try, Joe, alone in the woods. O Joe!’’ 

The look of hope that had never wholly left 
the woman’s eyes was slowly fading out. 

*‘We’ll all die if Idon’t try, Nannie. I’m —’’ 

**Huh!’’ suddenly exclaimed the old woman, 
peering out of the little window. ‘‘Heap men, 
heap horses! Look, see ’em come!’’ 

Bennet turned hastily,‘and saw a long line of 
stalwart men and sturdy horses, threshing reso- 
lutely through the deep snow and heading 
directly for the shack. He looked keenly at the 
men, and his face 
paled a little, but he 
said steadily, ‘‘It’s 
the Beetle Ring 
men, Nan.’’ 

His wife gave a 
sharp cry. ‘‘1t’s the 
horse, Joe! It’s 
the horse! They’re 
after you, Joe, 
sure!’’ She caught 
her husband’s arm. 

The men were 
now filling up the 
little space before 
the shack. Directly 
there came a sound- 
ing knock. Bennet 
opened the door to 
admit the burly form 
of Posey Breem. He 
said, quietly: 

‘I’m here all 
right, Pose, and I 
took your horse, 
but — 

‘*Burn the hoss!’” 
said Breem, explo- 
sively. ‘‘That’sall right. Shake, pard!” He 
held out a brawny hand. Bennet ‘‘sh 
wonderingly. 

‘‘Wife, pard?’’ asked Breem, gently, nod- 
ding toward the bed. Bennet hastily introduced 
him. 

‘*Kid, pard?’’ Breem pointed a stubby finger 
at the little bundle. 

Bennet nodded. 

The lumberman grinned delightedly, then 
coughed a little, and began awkwardly : 

‘*Pard, th’ boys over at Beetle Ring heard— 
as you might say, accidental,’’ Breem coughed 
into his big hand, ‘‘about your folks over here, 
your wife and the—the baby. They were 
powerful interested—specially about the baby. 
Why, pard, some of the boys hain’t seen a 
baby in ten years, and we thought as you 
belonged to the camp, maybe you and your 
wife would allow that the camp had a sort of 
claim on the little critter yonder.’’ He eyed 
the tiny bundle wistfully. 

**And another thing that hit th’ boys, pard,’’ 
he went on. ‘‘Up at Fat Pine they got what 
they call a mas-cot, bein’ a tame b’ar; an’ up 
at Horseshoe they got a mas-cot, bein’ a goat. 
Lots of camps have ’em—fetches luck. And 
the boys are sure that this baby of yours was 
designed special to be Beetle Ring’s mas-cot. 
Now, pard, Beetle Ring, as you know, ain’t 
what you’d call a Sunday-school, but the boys 
they’ll behave. They fixed up that storeroom 
to beat all,—nice bed, big stove and lots of 
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time, for the ceiling 
must be cleaned in part 
with a wet brush; and so he will become accus- 
tomed to handling the most important tool of 
his trade. 

He will also be called upon, as soon as he 


more experienced man, and then will be sent 


| alone to do similar work outside. 


The setting of glass is work which painters 
have to do, as a matter of accommodation, and 
yet the price charged for it is hardly enough to 
make it profitable to send a man to do it. A 
boy, a beginner, may be of real service here. 
| Some time during his second year the boy will 

probably go with another man to paint a room. 

He will then do the seraping, sandpapering 
and puttying, and the journeyman will put on 
the paint. When work is pressing and his 
employer is temporarily short of help, he will 
be sent out with another man to do coarse 
painting himself. 

By the middle of the third year an intelligent 





young man should have made progress enough 
|in using the tools of his trade to begin the 
| application of varnish and shellac to plain and 
not very important work, say, for example, 
the sheathing of a kitchen; and from this he 
| passes to graining, now much less used than 
formerly, and to the finer sorts of interior work. 

When a boy may call himself master of his 
trade—a journeyman painter— will depend some- 
what on the employer and a great deal upon 
| himself. 

His employer’s opinion is generally gaged 


BEA v. House. PAINTING. eq 


is used to manipulating putty, to set occasional | 
panes of glass in the shop, under the eye of a | 


pretty accurately by 
the increases of wages 
which he allows from time to time. These are 
seldom bestowed arbitrarily at the end of each 
| year, but are more often given for efficiency, 
| without special regard to time. The average 
boy should expect to work at least five years 
before he can call himself a journeyman. If 
he began at seventy-five cents a day, he will 
probably be receiving from two dollars to two 
dollars and a half by the end of the fifth year ; 
and if he is both apt and earnest, and especially 
if he is in a large city, he may be receiving 
as much as three dollars, or even three and a 
half. 


small part of the house-painter’s trade. The 
rest of it—and the most important things— 
the learner must himself acquire through obser- 
vation, intelligent questions and reading. 

He must know, for example, what kind of 


for that; how to secure all the various shades 
from the primary colors, and what pigments 
are permanent and what ones likely to change. 
He must learn the proper ingredients, and how 


he paints over a wet surface. Besides all this, 


advantage and how to detect adulteration in his 
material. He will read whatever he can get 





that bears upon any of these matters, and 
| above all, he will subseribe for and read care- 
fully his trade paper. 

As a journeyman, the young man will receive | 
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wood, and so on,—and we’ve got a cow for the 
| woman and baby. Say, we want you power- 


ful. Got a sleigh fixed, hemlock boughs and 
| a cover of robes and blankets; and Skid’!I drive 
careful. He’s a master hand at drivin’, Skid 
You’ll come, won’t you? The boys are 
waitin’.’’ 

Big tears were in the woman’s eyes as she 
turned toward her husband. ‘‘O Joe!’’ she 
said, and choked suddenly ; but she pressed the 
baby tightly to her breast. ‘‘I knew ’twould 
come Thanksgiving. ’’ 

‘*There, pard,’’ said Breem, after blowing 
his nose explosively, ‘‘you just see to wrappin’ 
up the woman and the kid, and me and Skid, 
being as you’re hurt, you know, ’Il tote ’em 
out to the sleigh. ’’ 

The young mother was soon placed carefully 
in the sleigh, the old woman following. But 
when Skid Thomson appeared in the door of 
the old shack, bearing a tiny form muffled up 
with wondrous care, the whole of Beetle Ring 
shouted. 

Breem led up a spare horse for Bennet’s use. 
The latter stopped short, with a curious ex- 
pression on his face. The horse was the red 
roan. 

But Breem only said, his keen eyes twin- 
kling: 

**Under such circumstances as these, pard, 
you’re welcome to all the hosses in Beetle Ring. ’’ 

With steady, practised hand, Skid Thomson 
guided his powerful team through the deep 
snow, over the rough forest road; and some- 
times brawny arms carried the sleigh bodily 
over the roughest places. 

At the close of the day an anxious consul- 
tation took place in the big main room of 
Beetle Ring, and presently two men appeared 
outside. 

They walked slowly toward what had been 
the camp’s storeroom, but halted before the 
door hesitatingly. 

**You go in ahead, Skid, and ask ’em,’’ said 
Breem, earnestly, to his companion. 

“‘No, go ahead yourself, Pose. I’d be sure 


’ | to calk a hoss or split a runner, or somethin’. 


Go on.’’ 

Breem knocked, and both went in. 

** All right, pard ?’’ 

**Right as right, Pose,’’ said Joe Bennet. 

‘‘Wife all right?’’ Breem turned toward the 
bed, and Mrs. Bennet smiled up at him with 
happy eyes, and with a bit of color already 
showing in her pale face. Breem smiled back 
broadly. Then he asked, ‘‘ And, pard, the 
baby ?”’ 

**Peart as peart, Pose.’’ 

Breem waited a little, twirling his cap, but 
receiving a sharp thump from Thomson, went 
on: 

““The boys, pard, are anxious about the 
little critter. They’re kind of hankering, pard, 
and, mum, if you are willin’, and ain’t ’fraid 
to trust her with us, why, we’d be mighty 
glad to tote her—just for a few minutes—over 
to camp. The boys are stiddy, all of ’em, 
stiddy as churches. They hain’t soaked a mite 
to-day, mum, and they ain’t goin’ to; they’ve 
hove the jug into a snow-drift, and—they’d 
take it kind, mum—if you are willin’.’’ 

The woman, still smiling happily, was 
already wrapping up the baby. 

Breem held up a warning finger when he 
returned a little later, and again smiled delight- 
edly. 

**Went to sleep a-totin’—if you’ll believe it, 
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The routine which is here outlined is but a | 


varnish is best for this kind of work and what | 


to mix them, in order to get a quick-drying or | 
a slow-drying paint, and what will happen if | 


he will learn, if he is ambitious, how to buy to | 


the burned little critter!’’ he said, softly. And 
® & 


Cay & 
wages conditioned partly upon local- 
ity and partly upon his own skill. In 
the large cities the trade is well 
| organized, and the unions fix the rate of pay- 
| ment. 

In Boston this fluctuates from two dollars and 
seventy-five cents to three dollars for an eight- 
hour day. In New York and Chicago it is from 
three dollars and a half to four dollars and a 
half; and in suburban towns and country places 
from two dollars to two dollars and fifty cents. 

Buta really good painter can always command 
wages above the prevailing rates. One master 
painter in a town where the usual wages are two 
dollars and a half has a man to whom he pays 
four dollars and another to whom he pays five; 
and in mentioning this he added: 

‘*They are the most profitable men to me that 
1 can hire.’’ 
| The future and the reasonable prospects of a 
young man who adopts the trade of house-painter 
will depend largely upon the amount of his 
ability and the nature of it. If he has a ‘‘head 
for business’’ he may become a master painter 
and an employer. In that position he will 
count on making a profit of twenty-five cents 
to fifty cents a day on each man, in addition 
| to what he himself may do; and he will secure 
contract work, where the profits, to use an Irish 
bull, may run all the way from losses to hun- 
dreds of dollars a week. 

If, on the other hand, he has not executive 
ability, but has special skill as a workman, 
particularly on the artistic side of his trade, he 
| will be likely to drift into what is known as 
‘‘sign-writing.’’ In this work he may earn 
| anywhere from five to ten dollars a day, or even 
| more; but this is now a distinct trade, and will 
be so considered in a subsequent article. 




















he added, ‘*The boys, pard, are mighty pleased ; 
and, mum, they thank you kindly. ‘They say, 
the boys do, there ain’t such a mas-cot as theirs 
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in five hunderd miles; they see luck comin’, | an ice-boat,’’ he asserted. 
and the big| time and I’ll fix you up for the ride of your | 


” 


chunks of it, pard, already, 
fellow went out and closed the door gently. 





fH was originally known as Pat Hogan, 
H but a certain Christmas exploit gave 
him the name of Pat Santa Claus, 
which was later abbreviated to ‘‘Pat Santa.’’ 

Pat lived and worked close to the end of the 
peninsula that runs for about eighteen miles 
straight up Grand Traverse Bay, Traverse City 
being at the base of it and Old Mission near 
the point. How Pat came there no one knew. 
He simply appeared one summer during the 
fruit-gathering season, and went to work on 
the little farm of Mason Ballinger. In the 
fruit-gathering season the farmers of this penin- 
sula never ask for credentials from any one; so 
long as a man is willing to work they are 
satisfied. Pat was willing to work, and he 
apparently liked the neighborhood. 

At any rate, he remained to assist in cutting 
timber during the winter, and in the course of 
two years was regarded as a fixture. A strong 
bond of friendship existed between him and 
his employer, and even a stronger bond between 
him and his employer’s children. There was 
nothing that Pat would not do for the children. 

But a certain Christmas season two years 
after Pat’s arrival found things in bad condition 
on the Ballinger farm. The fruit-crop, which 
was relied upon to carry them through the year, 
had been a failure. Some wood had been sold, 
but the returns from this were uncertain and 
small; and as Christmas approached, Ballinger 
became worried and anxious. 

His children were not accustomed to any 
elaborate celebration of the day, but there 
always had been something for them. Now it 
looked as if there would be nothing. There 
were household supplies sufficient for their 
immediate needs, for most of these were stored 
away during the summer, but there was no 
money. 

Pat fully understood the situation, and was 
as much disturbed as his employer. In effect, 
Pat was a member of the family. When he 
was first employed it had been understood that 
he was to receive a certain sum monthly, but 
even the amount of his wages had been forgot- 
ten long before. In prosperous times he had all 
that he wanted and a little more; in hard times 
he asked for nothing that he did not absolutely 
need. 

So Pat now worried, said mean things about 
the world in general, and made daily trips to 
Old Mission, to see if the mail had brought 
Ballinger the check expected for some timber he 
had sold. 

In the gathering dusk of Christmas eve he 
was seen returning over and through the snow, 
as if his life depended on his speed. 

‘*Here ye are!’’ he shouted, wildly waving 
a letter. ‘‘Here’s the cash for the timber.’’ 

Ballinger ran to meet him, his eyes sparkling. 
Then suddenly he stopped, his arms dropped to 
his sides, the light left his eyes, and he became 
the picture of a man discouraged and dejected. 

**Too late,’’? he said. ‘‘We can make it up 
to them later, but Christmas won’t be Christ- 
mas. ‘There’s nothing to be had this side of 
‘Traverse City.’’ 

Pat’s face became as long as one of the gaunt 
pine-trees. Somehow his thoughts never had 
gone beyond the possession of the necessary 
money; but Old Mission boasted of only one 
little general store, that could supply none of 
the things needed, and the only communication 
with Traverse City, aside from that furnished 
by the mail-carrier, was supplied by a stage 
that made the trip twice a week. 

‘*T’ll be crossin’ to Elk Rapids on the ice,’’ 
he suggested, ‘‘and get the thrain.’’ 

**Too late for any train until to-morrow,’’ 
returned Ballinger. 

““T’ll go to Thraverse on the ice,’’ asserted 
Pat. 

‘*Impossible!’? exclaimed Ballinger. ‘‘It’s 
all of sixteen miles from here, and that means 
thirty-two miles between now and morning, 
with bundles to bring back. You can’t do it, 
Pat. ” 

“I’m thinkin’ I’ll thry it,’’ said Pat. ‘*The 
shtores’ll_ be open late this night, and the 
childhern’li be lookin’ for Santy Claus in 
the mornin’. ’Tis not for the likes of Santy 
Claus to be shtalled by a bit of ice, and I’ll be 
playin’ I’m Santy.’’ 

Pat insisted, and Ballinger finally let him 
go. There seemed to be no chance that he 
would be back by morning, but if he reached 
Traverse City before the stores closed, he cer- 
tainly could rest and get back some timé during 
Christmas day. That would be better than no 
Christmas af all. 

The Ballinger house stood on a hill on the 
west shore of the peninsula, to the northwest 
of Old Mission, which rests on the east shore. 





From the house to Traverse City one could 
travel in almost a straight line on the ice, | 
making only slight détours round Neahta wanta | 
point and Marion Island. 

Yet, as Ballinger had said, it was all of | 





sixteen miles, and travelling over the ice, 
wearing felt boots and overshoes in addition to 
the other clothing necessary for warmth, is 
not at all like sprinting over a Cinder path in 
the summer-time. 

Pat started out bravely, as could be seen 


from the house, but he could not possibly hope | 


to make more than four miles an hour on the 
average, and he would be fortunate if he did as 
well as that. 

As a matter of fact, he was not fortunate. 
The wind was strong and was directly in his 
face, and this retarded him not a little. The 
fishermen, too, who live in tents on the ice for 
days and weeks at a time, sought to delay him 
for the sake of his company. But only once 
did he stop, and that was to help a man in 
distress. When one sees a tent blown down 
and a lone man vainly endeavoring to get it up 
again and anchor it, while the wind is blowing 
a gale, he finds it hard to go on without giving 
a helping hand. So Pat lost half an hour and 
made a friend—a thing for which he had cause 
to be thankful later. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he muttered to himself, in his 
jocular way, for he had the Irishman’s cus- 
tomary sense of humor, ‘‘I’m Santy Claus this 
night, but I niver knew the old man had such 
a hard job of it.’’ 

When he finally reached Traverse City he 
found the stores open and doing a brisk Christ- 
mas eve trade, but his first business was to get 
his check cashed. The proprietor of the little 
third-rate hotel that he occasionally patronized 
said he would be glad to accommodate him, but 
he really could not spare the money. Pat did 
not seem to comprehend ; his was an earnestness 
that did not consider the possibility of failure 
at any point. 

**I’ve come sixteen mile over the ice to give 
the childhern a Christmas,’ he said, ‘‘and I’m 
goin’ sixteen mile back over the ice, takin’ 
Christmas with me, and I’ve got to buy it !’’ 

He extended the check, as if that settled the 
matter—and it did settle it. The hotel man 
was not looking for trouble with ‘‘a wild lrish- 
man,’’ as he laughingly expressed it; and Pat, 
in his simplicity, knew only that this man had 
the necessary money, or could get it. His tone 
and manner made it clear that this was a serious 
thing to him. 

The shopping took time, and further time was 
required to get thoroughly warmed and rested. 
The sixteen-mile trip down, facing 
the wind, had been hard; the fact 
that it had come after a day’s 
work had made it harder; the 
time spent in shopping had been 
extremely wearisome to a man 
unaccustomed to crowds ; the wind 
had chilled him; and it required 
all his determination to face the 
return journey. 

But he started as soon as he 
was in physical condition to do so. 

He had bought a big sled,—almost 
a sledge,—and on this he had 
packed his purchases, including a 
whole pig, that was to provide 
the holiday luxury of fresh meat. 
The load was not a particularly 
heavy one, but any load would 
seem heavy in such circumstances, © 
and this one certainly retarded 
his progress considerably. 

“*The shled weighs a ton!’’ he 
growled, although he knew his 
own weariness was largely to blame for the 
trouble he experienced. 

He resolutely passed the little cluster of tents 
until he came to the tent that he had helped 
to anchor on his down trip. The bright moon- 
light showed him that the occupant of this was 
busily engaged with his lines, and he stopped 
to speak to him. 

**You leok bad,’’ commented the fisherman. 

“**Tis the way I feel,’’ returned the Irish- 
man. 

‘*Come inside out of the wind and rest,’’ 
urged the fisherman. 

**Got to go on,’’ said the Irishman. 

‘‘Why ?”’ asked the fisherman. 

**1’m Santy Claus,’’ was the reply, and there 
were both humor and pathos in the way it was 
said. 


‘Give me a little 


life. You helped me out when I was in a bad 
way, you know.’’ 

The fisherman brought a pike-pole from the 

tent and tied a crosspiece to the handle of it. 

| Then he cut off a tent-flap, measured the cross- | 
| piece, and cut the canvas into the shape of an | 
| isosceles triangle the shorter side of which was 
| just the width of the crosspiece. This he tied 
| tightly to the improvised spar, letting the canvas | 
hang down so that the point of it could be grasped | 
| by the hand that held the mast steady. 

‘Can you sail?’’ he asked. 

‘How d’ye think I know when I niver 
| thried?’’ returned Pat. 

| **Well, you’ll mighty soon find out,’’ laughed 
the fisherman. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

**A pig. Can’t ye see?’’ 

**Sit on the pig,’’ ordered the fisherman. 

The Irishman did as directed, and the fisher- 
man jammed the point of the pike-pole into the 
sled in front of him. 

**Grab the pole and the point of the sail with 
both hands and hang on tight,’’ he instructed. 
‘*You’ve got to go pretty much before the 
wind, but you can change your course slightly 
by swaying your body. Are you ready ?’’ | 

“Let her shlide,’? said Pat. | 

| 





The preparations had taken place in the lee | 
of the tent, but the fisherman now pushed the | 
sled out into the wind and gave it as good a | 
start as his strength would permit. For a 
moment it seemed as if the scheme would prove | 
a failure. The sled seemed to lose headway, 
rather than gain it, although the sail bellied 
out with a force that almost jerked Pat from 
his seat on the pig. | 

“Oh, mearms!”’ wailed Pat. ‘*They should | 
be shtrapped on, for a fact.’’ 

But after a moment of uncertainty, the sled | 
slowly responded to the force of the wind, and | 
the strain on Pat’s arms gradually lessened. 





*‘Oho!’’ he cried, jubilantly. ‘‘Sailin’ is a) 
fine shport whin ye wanst get goin’. ’Tis 
restin’ to the legs, annyhow.’’ 

Presently, however, he became nervous. His | 


speed was steadily increasing, and under the | 
sled | 


the 





influence of sudden gusts of wind, 






























A sudden 
Only a 
gentle swaying of his body, constantly repeated, 


but it was slow and dangerous work. 
movement would have wrecked him. 


that turned the sled momentarily a mere trifle 
to the left, was possible. He could not trim 
his sail, even if he had known what the effect 
of this would be, and each passing minute 
made it clearer that he could only hope to miss 
the island by the narrowest margin. He stopped 
talking to himself and his sled now, his mind 
too intent on his task to permit of words. 

He was travelling at terrific speed. The 
thrill of rapid motion was upon him; the ex- 
citement of a danger that only skill could avoid 
held him. If he made too sudden or great a 
swerve he would be shot out over the ice, with 
all his bundles, as if sent by a catapult; if he 
struck the island it would be like being dashed 
against a stone wall, for there was no shelving 
beach. He would be stopped by ice and stone 
and great trees. 

Little by little he worked to the west, but 
still not far enough. His speed was too great 
to give him much time. Once he thought of 
rolling off the sled and taking the chance of 
breaking his neck; but he could not forget that 
he was ‘‘carryin’ Christmas. ’’ 

His heart almost stopped beating as he came 
under the shadow of the island. He knew now 
that he would clear the land, but there were 
ice -hummocks in the way. Another gentle 
swerve, still another; his right runner was 
lifted by the base of a hummock, the sled bal- 
anced for an instant on the left, and—settled 
back to level again. He had cleared the island. 
Now it was a straight course before the wind, 
for clearing the island to the west meant clearing 
Neahtawanta point. 

‘*The saints be praised!’’ exclaimed Pat, his 
voice returning now that the danger was past. 
*‘I thought for a bit I was goin’ to make a 
| flyin’ thrip to the man in the moon. All I 
|have to do now is to shtop when the time 
comes, but ’tis no easy job.’’ 

Straightway his mind began to busy itself 
with that problem. ‘To roll off the sled would 
be extremely hazardous, but for the moment 
there seemed to be no other way. 

‘**T would be a foolish thing for to be takin’ 
Christmas to the 
north pole,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘for, by all the 
talk, that’s where it 
comes from. And, 
annyhow, ’twould be 
as bad to bump into 
the pole as into anny- 
thing else. If I could 
only take down me 
sail.’’ He looked up 
at it, and then 
laughed. ‘‘The fool 
that ye are, Pat,’’ he 
said. ‘‘All ye have 
for to do is to pull up 
the mast and throw it 
away.’’ 

Thereupon he set- 
tled himself for the 
enjoyment of the rest 
of the trip. He had 
learned how to adjust 
himself by this time, 
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THE SLED BALANCED FOR AN INSTANT ON THE LEFT RUNNER 


evinced an inclination to make quick and dis- 
concerting shifts. He found that the slightest | 
move on his part made it swerve a little. Once | 
or twice he almost lost his balance, and only by | 
experimenting could he adjust himself properly. 

***Tis a ticklish thing,’’ he said to himself; 
and then to the sled, ‘‘Hold shtill, ye brute! | 
Are ye thryin’ for to throw me? If ye shy | 
like that again, I’ll be goin’ on alone, to aa 
great harm of ‘me throusers.’”’ 

He saw Marion Island looming up ahead a| | 
him in the moonlight, and this gave him another | 
fright. 

“Tf I hit it, goin’ like this,’’ he exclaimed, 
***tis an even thing I’ll take it along or l’ave 
the shled behind and go sailin’ over it like a 
bird! And I can’t shtop! Oho! I got the 
flyin’-machine now, and no brake on it!’’ 





“*You don’t look it,’’ asserted the fisherman. | 
‘‘Where’s your whiskers ?’’ 
“‘The wind got thim,’’ answered the Irish- | 
man, ruefully. ‘‘But I’m Santy all the same,’’ 
he added. Then he told the story. 

The fisherman listened attentively, and at the | 
conclusion declared, ‘‘You’re done up, and | 
can’t walk it in time.’’ 

**1l’ve got to,’’ insisted the Irishman. 

‘*Why don’t you ride?’’ asked the fisherman. 

‘‘Where’s th’ horse?’? demanded the Irish- | 
man. 

The fisherman laughed. 

**A horse is a mean, plodding old thing beside | 


two 


His only hope of avoiding the island was to 
| change his course slightly, which was no easy 
matter. And to which side should he go? It | 
would be easier to take the east passage, but 
or three miles beyond, on that side, 
Neahtawanta jutted out from the peninsula. 
‘*And I’ll be afther takin’ away the tip end of 


| that!’’ he muttered, with grim humor, although 


the situation was really serious. He would 
have to swerve to the east for the island and to 
the west for Neahtawanta. Unquestionably it 
would be better to go to the west of both—if 
possible. 

So Pat began working his sled to the west, 


| nearly 
| dren ; 
| glass ; 


delighted boy when he finally made out what 
| it was; 


so that he kept his balance and his course with- 
out much effort. He had to make no further 
deviation from the straight line in which he was 


going in order to reach his destination. 


And the children were waiting for him. He 
| had not expected that, although it was the hour 
when most children get out of bed on Christmas 
morning. But he saw them piling out into the 
snow half-clad; he saw Mrs. Ballinger waving 


|a handkerchief to him from the porch, and he 


saw Ballinger slip, slide and roll down to the 
shore-line. 

He did not know that Ballinger had been up 
all night, hoping against hope that 
Christmas would be Christmas for the chil- 
that he had seen the moving speck from 
an upper window, and followed it with a field- 
that he had danced and yelled like a 


that he had routed the children out of 
bed with the cry of ‘‘ Here comes Santa Claus!’’ 
But there were glory and recompense for Pat in 
what he saw as he made the last mile of his 
journey. 

Pike-pole and sail went over on the ice at 
what he considered the proper moment, but he 
had misjudged the momentum. He cautiously 
put out a foot to use asa brake. It struck an 
obstruction, and he and the sled and the pig 
and the bundles went into a confused heap 


| almost at the feet of Ballinger and the children! 


“*Merry Christmas!’’ roared Pat. ‘‘Hurrah 
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for Pat Santa Claus!’’ cried Ballinger, and 
the children took up the ery with hilarious 
happiness. 

‘*I’ve brought the Christmas with me,’’ said 
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Pat, proudly, as he got up and shook himself, 
‘*but I’ll own up to ye I couldn’t have done it 
only a fisherman friend of mine made me a loan 
of his reindeer. ’’ 





“ THE DUCK-THIEF 











Py] HERE was not a flock of live decoys at 

i | any of the homesteads along the bay- 

side, or at any of the swell shooting 

camps on Ely Island, for that matter, that could 
stand comparison with our ducks. 

My brother Hal and I had raised them from 
some wild migrants that we had wing-tipped, 
or slightly wounded, on several different occa- 
sions while out hunting. We had crossed them 
with domestic stock just enough to subdue their 
original intractability and gun-shyness, without 
losing in any degree their true shape and mark- 
ing. In fact, even an experienced observer would 
have classified them as pure wild black-ducks. 

Hal’s skill in training them was really re- 
markable. Our ‘‘callers,’’ an even dozen in 
number, were not only perfect in voice, but they 
seemed to play the game with as much zest as 
ourselves, and thoroughly to enjoy beguiling 
their free kin down within reach of our guns. 

Eight ‘‘fliers’’ completed the flock. It was 
their duty to circle about the 
bay until they had met with 
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full of money,’’ I said. ‘*‘We’ve got the best 
birds in the bay, and we’re going to keep ’em.’’ 

Antoine, who apparently had not noticed me 
before, now turned. He had gold earrings in 
his ears, and as he moved his head they swung 
glitteringly against the creased brown of his 
neck. They did not seem to me to glitter a bit 
more than his eyes, which had the bright, hard 
look of bits of glass. That glance made me 
feel very young indeed. 

**Ah, you one jokaire!’’ said Antoine. ‘‘Ver’ 
funny man.’’ For a moment the white, even 
edges of his teeth gleamed under his heavy 
mustache. He tapped the breast of his soiled 
flannel shirt lightly. 

‘*You think I’m that kin’ of man, eh? Well, 
I tell you, Antoine Beppo doan’ get down on 
hees knees! No, sah, he stan’ up lak a man.’’ 

With a parting glance of disgust at me he 
gathered up the pony’s reins. 

Just then old Zulu, our pet crow, came sailing 








some wild birds, and guide 
them back to the blind. 
They were the admiration of 
every sportsman who saw 
their work. 

We had many liberal offers 
for our flock, but Hal and 
I always refused to consider 
asale. We were not particu- 
larly well off in those days, 
and the money we boys were 
able to earn by hunting 
through the fall and winter 
months formed a welcome 
addition to the family’s in- 
come. The reputation of our 
decoys brought us many a 
paying guest during the 
shooting season. 

One of the most persistent 
of the would-be purchasers 
of our birds was a wizened, 
hatchet-faced French-Cana- 
dian named Antoine Beppo. 
Antoine’s farm was on the 
southern curve of the bay, 
about two miles from ours, 
measuring straight across the 
water. The little man was 
as keen a gunner as our- 
selves, and throughout the 
season he was employed as 
guide for the biggest camp on 
Ely Island. He bred decoys 
for sale as well, and his birds 
were always good ones. But 
they never reached the per- 
fection that ours attained. 

One ripe day early in the 
* fall Beppo drove over to our 
place for another ‘‘dicker.’’ 
Hal and I were reshingling 
the duck-house, which stood 
within a few yards of the 
beach. It was high tide, and 
the birds were out in the water, bathing and 
feeding in a compact raft. The sun glinted on 
their sleek, well-shaped heads and the purplish, 
iridescent bars on the drakes’ wings. They cer- 
tainly made a very attractive sight for any one 
with a fancier’s eye in his head. 

Beppo seemed to think so. He halted his 
pony and gazed at them through narrowed eye- 
lids for several moments in silence. 

‘*This ver’ fine day,’’ he remarked, presently. 

‘*‘Um-m!’’ said Hal, through a pair of lips 
bristling with .shingle-nails. He knew what 
the Canadian was after, and he had no mind 
to help him out. 

‘*I drive the pony out here,’’ added Beppo, 
coming to the point, ‘‘to mek you one las’ 
offaire. I tell you dis year ain’ goin’ be no 
good for birds. There ain’ goin’ be much duck 
shot. I look at de weathaire all spring, all 
summaire, an’ I can tell dat. Dis wintaire 
he’ll be col’ an’ freeze up tight, an’ de duck, 
he’ll go south. ”’ 

‘*That’s the way it’s going to be, is it?’’ 
said Hal, driving in a nail. 

‘Yas. It looks lak you don’t need all dose 
duck. It’ll be ver’ expensive to feed dem all 
wintaire, an’ no bang! bang! lak dat.’’ 

He threw his whip to his shoulder and swept 
the tip of it across the sky, like a gunner trying 
to lead a fast-flying bird. 

**Well,’’ said Hal, smiling, ‘‘if you can afford 
to keep them, I guess Clay and I’ll run the 
chance. No, ’tain’tany use, Beppo. We won’t 
sell.’’ 

Hal, being my senior by two years, was 
usually the spokesman, but sometimes I put 
in a word myself, to make good measure, as 
it were. 

‘*We wouldn’t part with those ducks if you 
went down on your knees to us with both hands 
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WHAT WAS THIS CREATURE THAT HAD CREPT UP OUT OF THE 


COLD MIDNIGHT SEA? 


down from the barn. As soon as he saw An- 
toine he opened his black beak and let out a 
string of raucous ‘‘caws.’’ It was his way of 
informing strangers that he disliked them, and 
he did it invariably. In fact, father used to 
say that Zulu was the best watch-dog he had 
ever owned. 

The Canadian looked up at the dusky creature 
as he flew over his head. 

‘*Aih!’? he exclaimed, with assumed interest. 
**Dis one of your ducks, eh? He’s fine callaire. 
You train him, eh? Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

‘*I suppose that was meant to be insulting,’’ 
said Hal, as he watched Antoine jogging up 
the road. ‘‘But I can’t see it, any more than 
I see why he should have turned so uppish 
over your figure of speech. ’’ 

‘‘Wonder if Antoine’s right in his weather 
prophecy,’’ 1 remarked. ‘‘He’s got a reputa- 
tion for accuracy in that line, you know.’’ 

Some of the older residents of the bayside 
pretended that if one watched the sea throughout 
the summer months, one could foretell just what 
sort of a winter would follow. 

Old Gabriel Anders was one of these self- 
constituted prophets, and he agreed with Antoine 
as to the severity that might be expected from 
| the approaching winter. 
| ‘*Now I know that this winter’s going to be 
| bad, because I’ve heard those queer noises come 
| out’n the sea, just as they did in the fall of 
| 63, and goodness knows that winter was a 

terrible one. What kind of noises? Why, they 
i exactly like the ‘rut,’ as they call it, 
which signifies a change of wind, but they’re 
somethin’ like it. They’re sort of sudden, loud 
sounds, as if somethin’ big had riz up from the 
bottom of the sea and blowed out all his breath 
| to once. ’? 
| As old Gabriel was nearly as deaf as the 





_ traditional post, his statement did not have as 
| much weight with us as it might otherwise have 
had. Nevertheless, we lay awake for a long time 
that night, half-fearing, half-hoping to hear a 
‘*sudden, loud sound’’ from the sea. But the 
only noise our straining ears could catch was 
the gentle, monotonous lapping of the water 
upon the shingle of the beach. 

In the morning, as we started for the barn 
to feed old Jerry, and Brindle, the cow, Hal 
suddenly stopped and uttered an exclamation 
of displeasure. 
| ‘*Look here, Clay,’’ ‘he exclaimed, ‘‘did you 
| forget to close the slide in the duck-house last 
night ?’’ 

I looked toward the beach, and there was our 
flock, bobbing up and down in the water, and 
having a fine time in the early sunlight. 

‘*I’m sure I closed it,’’ 1 said, in some per- 
plexity. ‘‘I don’t see how they got out.’’ 

‘‘Well, they are out,’’ replied Hal, dryly, 
and said no more for the present. 

After we had finished our chores at the barn, 
we filled a basket with corn and went down to 
feed the ducks. The pretty creatures swam 
in as they saw us approach, and one by one 
they waddled up on the beach, wagging their 
stubby tails to get rid of the salt drops that 
clung to their feathers. Hal and I made the 
discovery at the same instant. There were only 
eighteen of them! 

Two of our callers were gone. We opened 
the hinged window of the duck-house and looked 
inside, but they were not 
there. There was no blood 
upon the boards and no sign 
of any unusual disturbance 
having occurred. With the 
exception of the slide being 
up, the place seemed just as 
1 had left it the night before. 

Thinking they might have 
strayed, we searched the 
beach for a considerable dis- 
tance, both north and south, 
but the only birds we saw 
were a few early sandpipers 
flitting above the water. We | 
returned, puzzled and anx- 
ious, to our diminished flock. 

‘‘If a mink or a skunk had 
done it,’’ said Hal, ‘‘he’d 
have left some signs of his 
work. I’d give a good deal 
to know just what creature 
it was.’’ 

“It might have been a 
eat,’’ I suggested. 

‘*Possibly; but I don’t 
think a cat would have taken 
two. Let’s hunt for tracks.’’ 

Hal went to one side of the 





medium for retaining foot- 
prints, and gradually I 
worked down toward the 
beach, where patches of 
white sand began to mingle 
with the turf, like naked skin 
showing through the holes in 
a ragged garment. 

Presently I noticed a couple 
of odd depressions in the bare 
soil. They were deepish and 
round, about the bigness of 
a boy’s palm. Farther down 
the slope there were more of 
them. 

**O Hal,’’ I called, ‘‘come 
here a minute!’’ ‘Together we followed the 
marks, which were not set one behind another, 
as one sees in the straight, mincing track of a 
fox, but which ran in a kind of wavy line that 
suggested a cat, only we did not know of any 
feline creature in our coast country that was 
large enough to make such a spoor. 

The trail grew more and more distinct as it 
approached the hard-packed sands of the beach. 
Finally it disappeared altogether at the very rim 
of the water. 

We looked at each other, and I, for one, felt 
the touch of cold fingers playing along my spine. 
It seemed so uncanny. What was this creature 
that had crept up out of the cold midnight sea 
and sought its prey on land? 

‘*This beats old Gabriel’s noises,’’ said Hal, 
at last, staring out over the water as if he 
expected to see some strange head break for a 
moment through the shining surface. ‘‘Let’s 
get father to look at it.’’ 

Somehow father wasn’t so much interested 
as we were. 

He eyed the tracks, running his fingers 
through his thick gray beard in an absent- 
minded way, and remarked that it wasn’t an 
otter because there was no sign of a web between 
| the toes, nor any distinct trace of toes themselves, 
for that matter. 

**Perhaps it’s ‘The Pobble That Has No 
Toes,’ that Edward Lear tells about,’’ he sug- 
gested, slyly. Father loved to relax himself of 
an evening over the verses of that prince of 
nonsense rimers. 

‘*Now, father, do be serious!’’ pleaded Hal. 
‘*What do you really think it is?’’ 

“Oh, if you want to know what I really 
| think, it’s my honest opinion that it’s some sort 
lof a thing that has a strong liking for duck 


| meat, and I’d advise you and Clay to be sure 
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to close the slide after this.’’ And with his 
gentle smile father started back to the house. 

You may be sure we didn’t forget to shut 
the duck-house up tight every night after that. 
As an additional precaution, we set three rusty 
traps near the spot, baiting them with bits of 
meat. But we caught nothing. 

As time went by and we saw no further signs 
of the mysterious sea-thief, we began to relax 
our vigilance. One morning, however, as we 
came down to breakfast, we found father stand- 
ing at the window that looked out over the bay, 
gazing at something with great interest. With- 
out turning round, he said: 

‘*Aren’t those your ducks out there, boys? 
Seems to me your first lesson didn’t do you 
much good.’’ 

It was our flock, sure enough, and even from 
that distance we could see that it looked smaller 
than usual. 

Without a word in reply to father’s mild 
admonishment, Hal and I raced down to the 
little shed. 

The slide, which worked on a weight-and- 
pulley arrangement, was up. Yet we knew 
absolutely that we had left it lowered the night 
before. We counted our ducks. There were 
only sixteen of them. 

‘*That’s a pretty clever beast,’”’ said Hal; 
and then, silently, we began to circle about in 
search of the sea-thief’s trail. 

We found it soon enough, and as before, it 
led straight down and into the water. 

The morning had a chill foretaste of winter 
in it. A hardly appreciable haze blurred the 
outlines of the shore, and the sea had a thick, 
repellent, unfamiliar aspect. It seemed like the 
face of a friend on which we surprise an ex- 
pression that makes us wonder if, after all, we 
know anything of the true nature of the man 
himself. 1 remember I shivered a little from 
a feeling that did not arise wholly from the cold. 

“‘It must either have hands or an almost 
human intelligence,’’ said Hal, studying the 
opened slide. 

There were no marks of teeth or claws about 
the door, and the interior of the house was as 
orderly as usual. 

‘‘T have a notion,’’ continued Hal, slowly, 
‘‘that the thing will make another descent on 
us before long. He’s had such an easy time 
of it, and this cold weather will sharpen his 
appetite.’’ 

‘*It seems to be pretty keen already,’’ I said. 

**T vow I won’t lose another duck!’’ declared 
Hal, and his jaw took on a square look that 
I knew meant business. ‘‘I’m going to spend 
the next week in the barn—that’s the nearest 
point of observation. It’s a pity we haven’t a 
watch-dog. ’’ 

‘*There’s Zulu,”’ I ventured. 

‘*A goose saved Rome!’’ exclaimed Hal, his 
face brightening. ‘‘We’lltry our bird. I believe 
he’d let us know if anything came prowling 
about. ’’ 

That evening we fastened Zulu to the roof of 
the duck-house, and then retreated to the bed 
of hay we had spread for ourselves in a corner 
of the barn near the window. The window 
itself was left open, and the damp wind from 
the water blew upon us all night. This, com- 
bined with the tickling from the straw and the 
rustling of rats in the loft overhead, kept us 
pretty wakeful, but Zulu apparently slept like 
a log. Nota sound did he utter until the rising 
of the sun reminded him that there was such a 
thing as breakfast. 

Five nights passed as uneventfully. 1 began 
to long for my clean, white bed; but Hal was 
determined to stick the week out, and of course 
that meant that I had to stay with him. 

The sky was heavily overcast on the sixth 
night. A rising wind started all sorts of weird 
noises in the rickety old barn, and played havoc 
with my nerves. For the first hour or so I did 
not sleep at all. Then I caught a cat-nap of a 
few minutes, from which ] awoke more nervous 
than before. Hal was snoring peacefully. 

The tide was coming in. I began to count 
the waves as they ran up the beach and retreated 
with a hiss of disappointment that sounded like 
a sharp indrawing of the breath. One—forward 
and back; two—forward and back; and so on 
up to ten. Already I was growing drowsy. 
This was better than counting sheep. 

Then, like a ery of ill omen, I heard old Zulu 
raise his harsh voice. I have read of certain 
sounds that seemed to lift a man out of bed by 
the hair of his head. On the contrary, this 
made me wish to burrow deep into the hay. 
What uncanny thing was out there? Our beau- 
tiful ducks did not seem an enviable possession 
just then. 

The next moment I was shaking Hal vigor- 
ously. 

‘‘Wake up!’’ I cried. ‘‘It’s come!”’ 

There was no hesitation about my brother’s 
movements. He was at the door almost before 
he was awake, his gun in his hand, and in less 
| time than it takes to tell it he was running 
| swiftly toward the duck-house. 
| It was so dark that I staggered as I ran, and 
| suddenly I bumped violently into some object, 
| which I did not perceive until it was too late. 
| It was Hal, who had stopped short. I felt that 

his whole body was rigid. 

“*Look at it, Clay! Look at it!’’ he cried, 
| pointing. 

Something misshapen and black was moving 
| in the mist at the edge of the bay. There was 
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a splash, then the sound of something swishing 
through the water. ‘The vapor and the darkness 
had swallowed up the creature. 

‘*Fire!’’ I cried to Hal. 

The boom of the old gun started Zulu off 
again, but no sound came from -the water. It 
was a long shot, and, as Hal afterward con- 
fessed, the muzzle of the gun was not as steady 
as it might have been. 

The report, however, was tonic to our nerves, 
and when Hal had slipped in another cartridge 
we started toward the beach. 

We had hardly gained the sand when a cry 
struck upon our ears. It came from the bay, 
and, muffled as it was, it rang full of terror. 

‘*That’s no animal!’’ exclaimed Hal. 
** Listen !’’ 

The cry came again, and this time we heard 
plainly the word, ‘‘Help!’’ 

**It’s a man,’’ said Hal. 

He dropped his gun and began to fumble with 
his shoe-strings. ‘‘Come on, Clay!’’ he added, 
as he saw me hesitate. ‘‘Thief or no thief, we 
can’t let him drown.’’ 

Stripped of the bulkier part of our clothing, 
we waded into the chill water, and struck out 
in the direction whence the sound had come. 

Suddenly a white object loomed in front of 
us.. It was an empty ducking-skiff, with one 
oar hanging from the outrigger. At the same 
instant we saw a round black thing bob up for 
a moment and then disappear a few yards beyond 
the boat. 

‘*There he is!’’ said Hal. 
almost gone!’’ 

We reached the spot just as the body came 
up again. ‘The man had ceased to struggle, and 
it was an easy matter for two good swimmers 
like ourselves to tow him to the skiff. As we 
hoisted him over the side, we caught the glint 
of a pair of gold earrings. Our sea-thief was 
Antoine Beppo! 

We now saw the explanation of those curious 
tracks. The crafty little Canadian had bound 
to his feet a pair of short stilts, the ends of 
which, wrapped and padded with strips of 


THE PEACE OF 


iW ful tale about Tom Bailey and 


Pepper Whitcomb and Binny Wallace 
and Captain Nutter and Miss Abigail? 

Who has not read about Paul Jones and his 
Ranger, the vessel upon which the Stars and 
Stripes are said to have been hoisted for the 
first time, and in which the admiral went forth 
from America to hover about the English coast 
and destroy the shipping there? 

Who has not read of another admiral who 
lived a century and a quarter later,—Cervera 
this time,—and the Spanish prisoners left on 
our hands after the war of 1898? 

Well, all those. stories had to do with Ports- 
mouth. Had to do? They have to do with 
Portsmouth. You cannot walk about these 
quiet streets, you cannot look at these colonial 
houses, with their perfect architectural lines 
and their grassy back yards sloping to the inlet, 
without a feeling that Portsmouth once made 
history. 

Especially do you feel this as you stand in 
front of the Langdon house, where lodged 
Washington and Lafayette and Louis Philippe. 
But most especially do you now feel that Ports- 
mouth has made history as you stand in front 
of ‘‘Number 86 of the Portsmouth Navy-Yard,’’ 
namely, its General Stores Building. 

For in that plain edifice, on September 5th,— 
a date memorable in international affairs,—was 
signed the first treaty of peace ever concluded 
by two foreign powers on the American con- 
tinent. 

During the month before that date it had 
already become known as ‘‘The Peace Build- 
ing.’’ 

It must always remain so known. It should 
bear before long a tablet commemorative of the 
peace brought about within its walls. 

Previous to the signing of the treaty there 
was a busy month for quaint, delightful, colo- 
nial, historic Portsmouth. Nothing like it had 
ever been known in the town. Motor -cars 
whizzed through the quiet streets, containing 
frequently not Americans, but strange-looking 
Slavs or stranger-looking Orientals. But Ports- 
mouth accustomed itself to all this with a 
placid dignity, as becomes a town with such a 
history. 


‘Quick! He’s 





HO has not read ‘‘The Story 





The Arrival of the Envoys. 


LTHOUGH I speak of Portsmouth in 
connection with the residence of the 
Russian and Japanese envoys while in 


America, I do not mean Portsmouth so much 
as Newcastle, more than three miles away, at 


the mouth of the Piscataqua River, on which | 


Portsmouth is situated. 

To the many regular summer guests at the 
big Newcastle summer hotel, the advent of 
twenty Russians and twenty Japanese was 
something more than a nine days’ wonder. 











canvas, had a crude semblance to an animal’s | of the name ‘‘ Komura’’—‘‘hamlet.’’ 


foot. 


recover it, the ticklish skiff had lurched and 
thrown him out into the water. Even if he 
had been a good swimmer, I doubt if he could 
have saved himself with those stilts hampering 
him. 

Antoine was still unconscious when we 
brought him ashore. He looked so frail,—he 
seemed to be nothing but skin and bone,—and 
his face was so white and vacant, that I felt a 
rush of pity for him. The fact that he was 
a stranger among us and not of our coast blood 
touched me, too, at the moment, and seemed 
to palliate his offense. 

Between us we got him to the house, where 
father, who had been aroused by the report of 
the gun, was up waiting for us. He gave one 
look at our burden, and ordered us to carry it 
into the spare chamber. Father had been on 
the life-saving crew for years, and knew exactly 
what to do in such an emergency. In half an 
hour he had the Canadian out of danger. 

In the morning my brother and I went in 
to see him. He was sitting up in bed, his face 
somewhat pale, but still looking strangely dark 
against the snowy pillows. All three of us 
were greatly embarrassed. Antoine was the first 
to speak. 

**You sav’ my life,’’ he said, huskily. ‘‘I 
thank you.’’ His voice wavered, but before 
we could murmur a reply, he continued in a 
stronger tone: ‘Your fader, he say bygones be 
bygones. Antoine doan’ deserve dat; but An- 
toine will try to repay.’’ 

As we hastened, awkwardly, to assure him of 
our sympathy and friendliness, he turned his 
head away, and said, brokenly: 

** Antoine has learned sometings. ’’ 

He did, indeed, learn his lesson well, and 
never for a moment after that did he depart 
from its precepts. Our family had no truer, 
more self-sacrificing friend in the years to come 
than this little, expatriated French-Canadian. 
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look at; their ways and customs were 
interesting. 

For instance, the Russians had not 
been a day in the hotel when they 
saw that they could not take their 
meals in the main dining-room, for the reason 
that they were accustomed to smoke between 
courses; nor were they there long before the 
hotel management discovered that, with their 
new guests, tea was a beverage which was 
expected to be ready morning, noon and night, 
especially night, and very late at night at 
that. 

Nor had the Japanese been long established 
there before their taciturnity began to be 
apparent in contrast with the 
Russians’ greater talkative- 
ness. 

For instance, Baron Ko- 
mura, the ranking Japanese 
plenipotentiary, would never 
allow the publication of my 
conversations with him. On 
the other hand, Mr. Witte 
(now Count Witte), the 
ranking Russian plenipoten- 
tiary, authorized the publi- 
cation of many statements. 

The Japanese had not 
been an hour in the hotel 
before their businesslike 
methods and the more un- 


businesslike methods of the (BARON 


Russians were apparent. As soon as final & 
assignments of rooms had been made to @ 
the various members of the two embassies, 9 
a Japanese messenger confronted the hotel 4+ 
clerks with a complete list of the members A) 
of the Japanese delegation. Against each (a 
name had been placed the number of the _ ; 
room of the designated dignitary. This - 
prompt plan so pleased the overworked S 
clerks that they requested a similar favor 
from the Russians. It was granted—after * 
two days. 3 
Now it is this orderly discipline, in — 
outward expression and in inward thought, At 
that has made the Japanese great. 4 


The eminent men among them not only 
have encyclopedic knowledge about many sub- 
jects, but when knowledge is required, they can 
instantly produce that particular piece of infor- 
mation, even though they may have acquired 
it long years ago. 

For instance, one who knows whereof he 
speaks was describing to me some of the 
sessions of the conference at the navy-yard. The 
discussion had turned upon the distance from 
Chita, on the Trans-Siberian Railway, to 


Harbin. None of the Russians knew how far 
it was. But Baron Komura, with character- 


istic exactness, quietly supplied the information 
concerning the Russians’ own territory. 

When one sees Jutaro Komura by the side 
of Sergius Witte, one thinks of David and 


Not only were the foreigners ‘interesting to Goliath, and especially in view of the meaning 


When we | 


Takahira and Ambassador Cassini, and by his 


| compare the little yellow Japanese with the | letter of June 8th to the Japanese and Russian 
Evidently, in his hurry to escape, he had | big white Russians, we wonder if the news- | governments, had started the peace negotiations, 
lost one of the oars overboard, and in trying to | papers have really told the truth during these | now offered his good offices to the negotiators. 
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eighteen months in reporting a series of contin- | 
uous, gigantic and unparalleled victories for the | 
Japanese and not a single triumph for the 
Russians. 


A Japanese Object - Lesson. 


{0}: day, after we had been marveling 


how the Japanese were physically 
done,—although we all conceded their mental | 





strong enough to do what they had 
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acuteness and their wonderful discipline,— | 
Commander Takeshita (or, in English, Com- | 
mander Under the Flowering Bamboo), the | 
Japanese naval attaché, sauntered down to the | 
pool fora swim. He is not a very large person 
to look at with his clothes on, but with his 
clothes off he is a wonder! He does not seem 
to have an ounce of extra flesh. It is all hard 
muscle, and it covers his body with the tense- | 
ness of whip-cords. There were not so many | 
remarks made about ‘‘the poor little Japs’’ 
after Takeshita had taken his bath. 

Speaking of Japanese names, I have been 
greatly struck with the sonorousness of the 
first names. Many seem to end in ‘‘taro” 
—thus Jutaro (Komura), Kentaro (Kaneko), 
Tokutaro (Sakai). The last-named gentleman 
informed me that ‘‘taro’’ means ‘‘eldest son.’’ 

‘‘Ju-taro means ‘Long Life Eldest Son,’ ’’ 
he added. 

‘“*How about ‘goro,’’’ I inquired, ‘‘as in 
‘Kogoro Takahira’’’ (the second Japanese 
envoy) ? 

‘*That is ‘fifth son,’ ’’ he answered. 
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JAPANESE MINISTER. 





Japan has won all she went to war for and a 
great deal more. Despite her splendid military, 
naval, financial and economic showing, she could 
ill afford to undertake a very long war, although 
for another year she could doubtless maintain it 
at its previous level of continual success. 

As to Russia, events have impressively shown 
that war ought never to have been begun. Russia 
had a special reason for closing the conflict which 
did not exist in Japan’s case—internal unrest. 
Thus the wisest men in both countries—and | 





dye Witte 


fortunately there were many of them—wanted 
peace, and a wise man in this country, wei 
also wanted peace, invited the governments of 
Japan and Russia to consider the possibility of 
a conference in America. 

Sergius Witte and Jutaro Komura were the 
chosen envoys. Hard indeed would be the knot | 
which Witte and Komura could not untie. | 
Observers believed in the ultimate success of | 
such men because they would hardly put their | 
hands to an endeavor predestined to failure. 


When the President Helped. 


HE respective allies of Russia and 
Japan, namely, France and England, 
backed by America, Austria, Italy and 
all the neutral nations, were convinced that, after 
the great sea-fight, when Admiral Togo annihi- 
lated Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s fleet, the time 
had come to stop a conflict which had already 
cost more than six hundred thousand lives in | 
killed and wounded, and, directly and indirectly, | 
more than two billion dollars. 

The Japanese submitted twelve demands. 
Of these, as every one now knows, the Russians 
granted eight and rejected four. Apparently | 
neither side would give way. What was to be | 
done? 

At this juncture President Roosevelt, who, by 
his conferences of June ist and 24 with Minister 





‘*Your President has been of tremendous 
help,’’ I was informed by Count Witte. ‘‘In 
our stubborn struggles men like Mr. Roosevelt 
have no leisure. They are like soldiers, who 
cannot be relieved from the danger-line.’’ 

These were apt words, but the Russian envoy 
was then not openly influenced by the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to show what a rupture of the 
negotiations would mean and to point out a 
way of escape. On the other hand, when the 
Japanese, expecting that the Russians would do 
likewise, withdrew their 
demand regarding interned 
ships and naval limitation, 
and divided in two their 
alleged expectations of 
money and territory by offer- 
ing to sell the northern half 
of Sakhalin back to Russia 
for six hundred million dol- 
lars, Russia declined 
Japan’s concessions and 
would make none herself. 
Another deadlock ensued. 

So the President again 
came forward. He did not 
appeal to the negotiators. 
This time he appealed di- 
rectly, but of course not 
dictatorially, to the home 
governments. The gain was shown when, 
finally, the Tsar decided to cede territory and 
the Mikado decided to withdraw the reimburse- 
ment clause. 

Just as Jules Favre persisted for a long time 
during the Franco-German negotiations in de- 
claring, ‘‘Pas une pierre d’une forteresse,’’ 
only to cede at last the fortress of Metz and the 
other defenses of Lorraine and Alsace, so did 
the Tsar, after saying for three weeks that he 
would not, finally cede the far more valuable 
half of the island of Sakhalin. 

When the Japanese demanded a war reim- 
bursement, they probably knew that it would 
not be granted except in a fraction of their 
original demand. But I faney that there was 
some keen disappointment at the non-payment 
of this fraction. 


ORO TAKAHIRA, 


The Facts Which Caused Peace. 


{J PAN now became convinced that Rus- 
J sia would fight rather than pay money, 

for there was increasing evidence that, 
in the latter case, Russia would lose her suprem- 


| acy over the Khivans and the Bokharans and the 


Turkestanese and all the other Central Asiatic 
tribes necessary to the solidarity of the present 
Russian empire. 

‘*Then why persist in your demand for reim- 
bursement?’’ I inquired of an exalted member 
of the Japanese embassy. 

‘“Though we may be glad of the money,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘we do not actually need it. Ulti- 
mately, however, we do not care so much about 
any particular amount as we do to make Russia 
acknowledge the justice of our demand, whether 
we receive any money or not.’’ But Russia 
would not acknowledge this, either. 

Must the war goon? Japan knew that she 
could carry on the fight another year, probably 
with the same success as hitherto. Perhaps 
she might overrun all eastern Siberia. What 
then? Would Russia stop fighting? Hardly. 

Why? Because, first, Russia has one hundred 
and forty-three million population to draw 
from; Japan has only forty-seven millions. 

Secondly, as the Russians retired toward 
Russia proper before the victorious Japanese, 
the military strategy would be harder and harder 
for the Japanese and proportionately easier for 
the Russians, the latter being nearer their base 
of supplies and the Japanese continually farther 
from theirs. 

Thirdly, war costs money. As to present 
financial conditions, the Russians maintain that 
they are better off than their adversary, because 
they pay less interest in proportion to receipts. 
As to future financial conditions, Russia will 
also apparently be better off than Japan, since 
the latter has not so many or such large resources 
on which to borrow money as has Russia. 

Fourthly, splendid as they are in the field, 
the Japanese need their soldiers at home. The 
loss to Japanese industry by the absence of 
half a million men amounts in a year to many 
millions of dollars. If Japan has gained all she 
went to war for, why sacrifice further the work- 
ing forces vital to her industrial development? 

Nor, fifthly, could Japan count too much on 
Russian internal unrest to fight her battles 
for her. The check to that unrest produced by 
the Tsar’s political and educational ukases—for 
the first time in Russian history admitting a 
semblance of responsibility to the people on the 
part of the government—is increasingly appar- 
ent, despite sporadic shows on the surface to 
the contrary. 

But let us suppose the Japanese numerous 
and strong and rich, and with reserve power 
enough to continue the war for years, and 
finally to bombard Moscow. That might take 
a long time. Japan would have spent several 
dollars to get one. And she would hardly get 
even that one out of the then penniless Russia. 

Hence, call it ‘‘enlightened selfishness’’ if 
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you will,—but I like also to think it magnan- 
imous moderation, —the Japanese met the T’sar’s 
final concession instantly, so as to leave him no 
chance of escape. ‘Those concessions were met, 
because not only a high-minded and strong- 
willed but also a wise President of the United 
States was the presiding genius of the confer- 
ence, and because far-sighted men were in 
control on the Japanese side. 

Mr. Sato, secretary to the Japanese embassy, 
said, ‘‘We did not come to Portsmouth to dic- 
tate terms; we came to make peace. ”’ 

There was no ‘‘dictation’’ on Baron Komura’s 
part, or, when the two deadlocks occurred, on 
President Roosevelt’s part. But there was, 
none the less, every evidence of tenacious effort, 
from both America and Japan, that peace should 
be made, 

Thus it was that the Japanese allowed the 
Russians to escape a war indemnity and to 
regain Russian territory above the fiftieth 
parallel. If these had been the only results, 
they would not have been commensurate with 
Japan’s military efforts and sacrifices. But 
they are not. By the treaty the Japanese have 
received assets which will amount to much 
more than the sum spent by them for the 
war. 

To realize this, one has but to compute the 
potential value of developing the transportation 
and mines and trade of Korea, now a practical 
protectorate ; and in Manchuria, the actual value 
of the existing Russian government buildings 
and naval constructions at Port Arthur and 
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Dalny ; of the several hundred miles of Chinese 
Eastern Railway and of the very valuable 
concessions for the hundred-mile branch from 
Kwangchingtsu to Kirin, of the thirty-mile 
branch from Mukden to Sinmintun and the 
short connecting railways from Niuchwang to 
two points on the main line; further, the valu- 
able Yentai and Fushan coal and other mining 
concessions, transferred, as are the transporta- 
tion concessions, with China’s consent, from 
Russia to Japan; finally, in Sakhalin, of the 
great mineral deposits, forests and naphtha 
wells, not to mention its fish fertilizers and 
salmon fisheries and the right, now belonging 
to the Japanese, to fish for salmon, herring, 
cod and seal along the entire Siberian coast. 
To this should be added the very large number 
of Russian war-ships captured by Japan. 

The treaty of Portsmouth is the kind of 
document which we might expect from its 
makers. As Baron Rosen said, after the signa- 
ture, ‘‘This act will forever have a es in 
the annals of history.’’ 

It will deserve such a place. For the Aan, 
unlike most victors, leaves his adversary with 
the smallest possible desire for revenge. Instead 
of that revenge, Russia and Japan will, I 
believe, realize Sergius Witte’s hope that ‘‘the 
two chivalrous foes, who first became really 
acquainted with each other on the field of 
battle, may have found in each other’s sterling 
qualities motives powerful enough to cultivate 
that acquaintanceship until it ripens into lasting 
friendship. ’’ 





IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


T was late that Saturday night when 

I Dan Coryell reached Brighton, but not 

too late, he knew, for him to call at 

Ben’s cottage. Ben would be waiting to hear 
of his visit. 

Dan’s heart ached for the father as he thought 
how little he had to tell him. He could not 
relate to Ben exactly what had happened ; that 
would be cruel. Yet he had nothing from the 
girl herself in the form of a message of love or 
sympathy to her father. He must tell what 
he could, and put it in the best light possible. 

When Mrs. Finch admitted Dan, he found 
Ben with his eyes still covered by bandages, 
and looking worn and tired. 

‘*How are you, Ben?’’ asked Dan, shaking 
his friend’s big hand. ‘*‘How’s the head ?’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ returned Ben. ‘Doctor says I can 
take these rags off to-morrow. ’’ 

“‘Good!’’? said Dan. ‘‘You can get out soon, 
can’t you?’? He was talking to give the 
housekeeper time to leave the room, which she 
was discreetly preparing to do. When she was 
gone, he came directly to the subject for which 
he knew Ben was waiting. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I saw her, Ben.’’ 

The father turned his bandaged head eagerly. 

**She looks fine,’’ said Dan, wondering how 
he could carry it through now that he sat face 
to face with his friend. 

‘*She’s well, then,’’ said Ben, quietly, but 
with a slight sigh. 

‘‘T should think she was,’’ replied Dan. 
never looked prettier or better, I’m sure.’’ 

**Did you tell her about the accident ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes. I detailed it to her perhaps more 
than 1 ought to. She was all stirred up.’’ 
Dan’s conscience gave a twinge, but he looked 
at Ben’s firmly closed lips and bandaged eyes, 
and continued: ‘‘She asked me a good many 
questions, and said she’d come to see you if 
you needed her. ’’ 

Ben smiled slightly. Then he said, ‘‘I don’t 
need her at all, of course. I’ll be getting out 
in a day or two, and back on the engine by 
next week. I’m glad you saw her, though, so 
of course she understands why I couldn’t come. ’’ 

‘*Yes, and you can go and see her as soon as 
you get out.’’ 

‘*We’ll go together next Monday week. 
You’ll have to get a layoff and go with me, 
Dannie. ’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ exclaimed Dan, quickly. ‘‘She 
doesn’t want to see me. She’ll want you to 
herself. ’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ replied Ben, quietly. 

They talked on about the girl. Ben asked 
few direct questions, but Dan described the 
house, the outlook, and the room, with its indi- 
cation that Tilley was in a comfortable place. 
His own information regarding what she was 
doing and how she was enjoying her new sur- 
roundings was meager enough, but he managed 
apparently to satisfy Ben for the time. 

Dan had-thought seriously most of the day 
about what he had said to Tilley. He was 
conscious that he had taken a good deal upon 
himself in attempting to bring the girl to a 
realizing sense of her undutiful and ungrateful 
attitude toward her father. But he could not 
regret his words. Who else would ever say 
them, he asked himself. He minded Tilley’s 
anger not at all. If what he had said to her 
had but stung sufficiently to cause her to think, 
he was content to be the object of her dislike. 

Every time he recalled the girl’s coldness his 
heart hardened toward her, and his pity for this 
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CHAPTER IV. 

her, deepened. Why should 
such trouble come to such a 
man? Had he not suffered 
enough in the loss of his 
wife, whom he had loved and 
cherished even as he was 
now cherishing the daughter ? 
And this present sorrow was 
more bitter even than the 
other. 

He looked at Ben now, 
thinking some of these 
thoughts. There was a little 
pause in the conversation. 

‘*Well,’’ said Ben, at last, 
“‘T’ll look for a letter from 
the girl Monday or Tuesday. 
Maybe I can read it if it 
doesn’t come till Tuesday. 
Then I’ll get out and we'll 
go up and see her Monday.’’ 

Dan assented and took his 
leave. 

But no letter came from 
Tilley on Monday, or on 
Tuesday, either, and it was 
Wednesday morning before 
Ben’s patient waiting was 
rewarded. Then he found a 
little square envelope in his 
box at the post-office, for he 
was out now, and the sight 
of it was to him like a cool- 
ing draft to a thirst-parched 
tongue. He tore the letter 
from its envelope, and stood 
in the corner by his box, 
oblivious to all about him 
while he read it: 


Dear Father. I’ve been sick 
for three days, since Dan was 
here to tell me about you. I 
got iost, out on a walk, and was 
so frightened I had a nervous 
chill and they put me to bed. 
I’m all right now, though. 

Dear father, I hope you are 
better and that your hurt 
wasn’t any worse than Dan 
said. I’m sorry about it. And I have so much 
to say to you. I want you to come and see me as 
soon as you get back on the road. Will that be 


next week? I love you, Tilley. 


Ben read the letter through twice, his eyes 
blurring with tears, and then, careless of who 
might be looking, he pressed the little sheet to 
his lips and kissed it. Then he read it again. 

Could it really be Tilley? Such affection! 
Never before in her life had she sent him 
such a message. He could not remember that 
she had ever spoken or written a word of direct 
love to him before. Could it be Tilley, the 
same girl who had written that other letter? 

A sort of wonder came upon him. He had 
hoped for a kindly message, surely, from his 
daughter, but not for this. What could this 
mean? Had he misjudged her? Was hers, 
after all, a loving, tender heart, and had he 
simply failed to understand her? Or was she 
changed ? 

He held the letter in his hand as he walked 
out of the office, and one or two of his friends 
who met him and nodded looked after him 
curiously when he failed to respond. He 
walked down the street and away up the hill- 
side to his house. 

“I love you! I love you!’’ The words 
seemed to repeat themselves over and over. 
Tilley had written them—Tilley, the rebellious 











from her father, leaving a message behind that 
had made him think neither had a place in her 
heart. Could it be that she was only now 
finding out that both meant something to her— 
now that she was away from them? Could 
the news of his injury have had anything to 
do with it? It might have been that. 

And she had been lost and frightened, too. 
His heart beat sharply at the thought. Lost 
and frightened and sick! Poor little girl! 

Ben told Dan that night about the letter and 
showed it to him, and Dan was surprised and 
glad. 

‘‘I want to surprise her Monday, too,’’ said 
Ben. ‘‘I’m not going to let her know I’m 
coming. She thinks it’ll be next week some 
time, but I can’t wait. We’ll go Monday, you 
and I.’’ 

Dan felt some doubt of the need of his going, 
but he knew Ben’s wish to have his company 
was sincere. He thought he could manage, 
after reaching the city, to have the father call 
first on -the daughter alone. And so it was 
decided that both should go, and that the visit 
should be planned as a surprise. 

The rest of the week passed slowly enough 
for Ben. He wrote to Tilley, promising to 
see her soon, but purposely making the time 
indefinite, that he might carry out his plan. 
Then he chose a little present for her,and waited. 

Monday was a cold, raw day along the lake 
shore, and Chicago streets, always windy, 
were swept by chill, damp gusts which seemed 
the forerunners of a storm. Ben and Dan 
found their heavy coats none too warm as they 
made their way from the Park Row station 
along the exposed stretch of the avenue. Their 
train had been late, and it was now nearly 
noon, yet the sun had not once broken through 
the cold, gray clouds. 

Dan had been unable to invent an excuse to 
which Ben would listen, and so had been 
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DAN HAD PAUSED JUST AT THE END OF THE BIG BLOCK. 


obliged to accompany his friend, although he 
was thoroughly doubtful of his welcome at 
their destination. 

It was not a long walk for two such sturdy 
pedestrians. Ben rang the bell, his interested 
eyes surveying the house, its neighbors and 
the outlook. The same maid who had answered 
Dan’s ring before opened the door. 

**Is Miss Balch in?’’ asked Ben. 

**No, sir, she’s gone out for the day.’’ 

Ben’s face fell instantly, and expressed such 
an intensity of disappointment that even the 
girl noticed it, and was sorry for him. 

**She went down-town to lunch to-day,’’ she 
added, ‘‘and she’s to pose, I believe, this after- 
noon. She usually comes home to lunch, but 
won’t be back till evening now. I don’t know 
where the place is, and no one else is at home.’’ 

Ben turned away. ‘‘Well, we’ve missed her, 
that’s all,’’ he said, sadly. 

“*Won’t you leave word?’”’ asked the maid. 

**No,”’ returned Ben. ‘‘That would only 
make her feel bad. No, don’t tell her. We’ll 
come again. Let me see,’’ he added, looking 
at Dan, ‘‘I guess I can come up to-morrow. 
I begin with my run in again to-night. Yes, 
to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 

‘‘After four o’clock, sir,’’ said the maid, 
‘for Miss Balch is at the Institute till then.’’ 

‘All right,’’ replied Ben. 

He threw back his shoulders as he went 
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down the steps. ‘‘Well, Dannie,’’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘that’s hard luck, but it’ll only be 
one more day. That’s not long. I guess noth- 
ing will happen to her before then.’’ He 
smiled, and Dan felt more sorry for him than 
before. 

‘*Maybe they’ll know at the Institute where 
she’s going to be this afternoon,’’ suggested 
Dan. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Ben, and they acted on the 
suggestion. 

But no one at the Institute knew where Tilley 
was or would be during the afternoon; and 
Ben, after looking about at the place where his 
daughter studied, turned away again, disap- 
pointed. 

‘*Well, what’ll we do now?” asked Dan. 

**We’ll get a bite of lunch, and then I’ve got 
something I’ve thought of a good many times 
lately,’’ returned Ben, his face lightening some- 
what. ‘‘You’ll probably laugh at me, but 
I’ve a notion I’d like to see some of the pictures 
here that the little girl is so set on painting. 
Maybe 1’d like ’em myself if Isaw ’em. They 
say there’s such a thing as learning to like 
things you don’t naturally take to, and I sup- 
pose it won’t do any harm to see if it’s so.”’ 

He spoke with a quiet little smile, as if 
amused at his own notion, but Dan saw beneath 
the smile, and knew the idea was no whim of 
the moment. 

He made no reply, but linked his arm in his 
friend’s. He wondered how ‘lilley would have 
read that smile. 

But Tilley was not thinking of her father 
just then. She had expected to hear that he 
would be in the city the next day, but that he 
would make a special trip had not occurred to 
her. 

She was in an unusually irritated mood. The 
artist for whom she expected to pose, after 
asking her to cut short her morning’s work and 

lunch early, so as to have a 
long afternoon’s posing, had 
left word for her at his studio, 
where she had arrived after a 
tedious car ride, that he had 
been called out and would not 
work that day. 

So her day had been inter- 
rupted for nothing, and her 
long journey across town had 
been fruitless. 

She went back to the Insti- 
tute, however. She was begin- 
ning to catch the spirit of the 
place, and longed to be at work 
while the hours of daylight 
lasted. She had left a drawing 
of a cast at a most interesting 
point, and she wanted to go on 
with it. 

The girl had chosen her seat 
well back from the aisle, in 
the midst of a group of the 
larger pieces in plaster, and 
was screened from view of the 
visiting public by the huge 
pedestal of a colossal figure. 
Here she could work unseen 
and uninterrupted. She had 
left her chair and beard in 
place in anticipation of return- 
ing, and she found them undis- 
turbed. 

It was nearly two o’clock 
when she entered the building, 
but within five minutes she had 
tied on her little black apron 
and was at work once more. 

. But as soon as her fingers 
touched her charcoal she knew 
that her day was spoiled. She 
was tired, nervous, angry at 
the useless breaking in upon 
her study, and in no mood to 
see the classic beauties of the 
head she was drawing. She 
tried and tried again, and then, 

disappointed, she gave it up, and leaned back 
in her chair in weary dejection. 

People were passing to and fro in the aisle. 
Tilley could hear their footsteps and their voices. 
Sometimes when they came near she could hear 
their words in earnest comment upon the sculp- 
ture. She began to listen in a listless way, 
sometimes smiling at bits of ignorance speakers 
displayed, sometimes interested in intelligent 
criticism. 

Suddenly she started. A voice she knew 
had come into her hearing. Yes, it was Dan 
Coryell’s voice. What could he be doing here? 
He was coming nearer and nearer, and his 
words were growing distinct. What was that 
he was saying? 

She drew close to the pedestal. She would 
not have him see her for any consideration. 
She remembered the last time he had looked 
down upon her with his keen gray eyes. She 
had feared and hated him then. She feared 
him now. No matter by what right he had 
judged her, she knew that he had judged her, 
and that he had despised her. 

But Dan had paused just at the end of the 


| big block behind which she crouched, and his 


voice came in to her distinctly. 

‘*No,’’ he was saying, ‘‘I don’t like these 
things as well as the pictures up-stairs.’’ 

And then Tilley gasped as she heard her 
father’s voice-reply, ‘‘Neither do I. The 
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pictures certainly have the color and the life in 
’em.’’ 

Tilley’s heart almost stopped beating. How 
long it seemed since she had heard his voice! 
How much, it seemed to her, she had passed 
through since that night when.she had talked 
with him last, since that day when she had 
left him! His voice was going on, steady and 
quiet, but clearly and distinctly she heard his 
words. 

‘*Tt’s the pictures Tilley likes, too,’’ he was 
saying. ‘‘She never talks about the statues. 
So of course it’s those I want most to know 
about. If I could learn something about pic- 
tures, maybe it would please her, for there’s 
nobody at home now to sympathize with her.’’ 

Tilley’s head drooped and she put her hands 
to her face. 

‘‘She’s all wrapped up in ’em,’’ continued 
Ben. ‘*That’s why she came here, you know.’’ 

**How long since she began to draw ?’’ asked 


Dan. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. Her mother used to 
teach her first. Minnie knew a good deal more 
about such things thanI did. But since Minnie 
died —’’ He stopped abruptly. 

“*T see,’’ said Dan, gently. 

‘*T’ve always tried to be good to her,’’ said 
Ben, after a moment. ‘‘She’s our only child, 
you know, and though she’s not much like 
Minnie in some ways, she seems like her to me. 
And I’ll tell you, Dannie, you’ll never know 
till you have a child of your own how much 
you can think of one. I get lonesome over 
there at Brighton now she’s away,—so lonesome 
I don’t know what to do with myself,—and I 
guess it’s making me moody. You see, I had 
the wife and the baby there in that little house, 
and now they’re both gone. ’’ 

He was silent again. Tilley felt something 
come up in her throat, choking her, and the 
hot tears suddenly flowed out and down over 
her cheeks and her fingers. A wild impulse 
rose in her heart to rush out from the place and 
meet her father, to throw her arms round his 
neck and tell him that she was sorry and that 
she wanted to be something to him and that 
she loved him. 

But Dan was there, Dan who despised her. 
How could she do it under his eyes and in a 
public place? She sat still. 

**T oughtn’t to be selfish about it, though,’’ 
said Ben, after a moment. ‘‘I can’t expect 
her to find everything she wants at home, 
either, and I suppose I’ve got to lose her some 
time. ’’ 

He began to move away as he spoke, and 
Tilley barely heard the last words. She started 
up from her seat. She would not let him go 
without knowing. She would see him, without 
regard for Dan’s presence. She would tell him 
that she would — She hesitated. Could she 
go back home again and leave her work here, 
her beloved work, in which she was just now 
getting a start? Could she—but her father! 
Lonely? Yes, it must be lonely in that little 
house at Brighton. She had felt it. How he 
must feel it now, alone! And she had been so 
selfish, so unkind! 

With hurried fingers she untied her apron, 
brushed her charcoal-blackened hands upon it, 
and dried her eyes with her handkerchief. A 
plan came to her quickly. She would run 
down through the aisle in which she stood to 
the other side of the building, cross over and 
come back to the stairway. There she could 
meet them casually, as if she had just come 
from the classrooms. 

They need not know that she had overheard 
their conversation. Dan need know nothing. 
‘Then she would take her father away home 
with her, or, at least, have him for a few 
minutes alone, to tell him. 

She crossed over to the main aisle and then 
hastened to the stairway. There she waited. 

A minute, two minutes, three minutes passed. 
They did not come. She wondered. They 
must have paused again. Her heart was 
burning with impatience. She turned and 
walked slowly down the aisle through which 
they would come, and her eyes eagerly sought 
for a glimpse of them down its length. They 
were not to be seen. Unconsciously she began 
to hurry. What had become of them? . Could 
they have turned back to take one of the nar- 
rower cross-passages ? 

She pushed forward quickly. She reached 
the end of the aisle. There was no one at the 
turn. She went on to the next aisle and the 
next. She turned back to the place where she 
had been at work, and stopped to think. How 
could she have missed them? There were two 
turns they might have taken, but they had 
started toward the main hall and the stairway. 
Perhaps they had been before her there and 
had gone up-stairs to see the pictures. 

She started again, this time half-running, till 
the people she met stopped to look at her curi- 
ously. She reached the stairway, ran lightly 
up, and hurried from room to room. There 


were visitors everywhere, but nowhere the ones | 


she sought. 

At last, coming out at the head of the stairs 
once more, she stopped breathlessly. 

What could she do? She began slowly to 
descend toward the main floor when she caught 
sight of the guard at the entrance, and the fear 
in her heart which had been gradually growing 
into conviction, became certainty at last. She 
had missed them utterly, and they had left the 
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building. She ran down the stairs, past the 
guard, and out upon the broad stone steps before 
she realized how hopeless it was to go farther; 
and then, with a sudden keen realization of her 








N the north shore of Lake 
Superior, where the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway draws 

a frail line of settlement through 
that rugged country of granite and forest, lived 
Peter Shanley. In the summer he was a section- 
man on the road, but he usually went north into 
the woods with the first snow, and spent the 
winter in trapping. ‘ 

He had discovered an excellent trapping loca- 
tion on the upper Nipigon, and had gone 
there for the last four winters with his hunting 
partner, a French-Canadian named Chouteau. 
There they had built a log cabin, and there 
they returned early in the winter of last year 
with two toboggan-loads of supplies, and at 
once proceeded to lay out their lines of traps. 

There were marten-traps in the swamps, mink- 
traps along the frozen streams, and a few fox- 
and lynx-traps; but one of their great hopes 
of profit was from the timber-wolves. There is 
a government bounty of ten dollars on the scalps 
of these animals; but for them they set no traps. 

It is next to impossible to capture the gray 
timber-wolf by any of the ordinary devices. 
He knows the most cunningly disposed trap 
as far as he can see it, and he can smell poison 
through any disguise. But for circumventing 
these too sagacious animals, Shanley had in- 
vented a method of his own, which had already 
proved highly successful. 

On a moonlight night he would go into the 
swamps and shoot a couple of rabbits, which 
he would drag in the snow so as to leave a blood 
trail. Such a scent is irresistible to any preda- 
tory animal, and after an hour’s tramping 
Shanley would hear the hunting-cry open—the 
curious, moaning yelp through the dark woods. 
He would then make a small semi- 
circle back, and climb a tree close to 
his own trail. When the pack came 
past on the scent he usually managed 
to get at least three shots with his 
repeater before they scattered. 

They rarely showed spirit enough 
to attack him; the sudden fright of 
the shots sent them scampering. He 
-would gladly have had them besiege 
him in his tree, for with a belt full 
of cartridges he could have killed the 
whole pack, which seldom numbered 
more than eight or ten. But he never 
had any such fortune. 

Winter set in hard and early, with 
unusually deep snow, and near. the 
end of December Shanley went out on 
his first wolf-hunt of the season. It 
was about moonrise, and the night 
air was so still as to appear milder 
than it really was. There had been 
recent heavy storms, and the hemlocks 
were deeply laden with fresh snow, 
dry as powder. The woods were very 
still, and in the strange, bluish north- 
ern moonlight the silence seemed 
mysterious and sinister. 

Shanley was not much impressed by 
these effects, however. He merely 
observed that it was intensely cold, and 
that perching in a tree would be frigid 
work that night, in spite of his double 
clothing and gloves. 

Half a mile from the shanty he 
shot a hare that was nibbling a spruce 
trunk, and a little way farther he 
secured another. The carcasses he tied 
to a deerskin thong, and trailed them 
in the wake of his snow-shoes. 

He dragged this bait across a hard- 
wood ridge and down into a great cedar 
swamp on the other side. In hard 
weather all the wild life of the woods resorts to 
such places for shelter, and here the wolves 
would be hunting if there was a pack in the 
neighborhood. But he found few tracks and no 
sign at all of wolves. 

After travelling slowly for two or three miles, 
Shanley sat down on a log to rest, and as the 
warmth of exercise died out, the cold nipped 
him to the bone through the ‘‘four - point’’ | 
blanket coat. He got up and moved on, in-| 
tending to return in a long curve toward the 
cabin. Hedid not much care, after all, whether | 
he started any wolves. It was too cold for 
hunting that night. 

The dry snow swished round his ankles at 
the fall of the long rackets. He still dragged 
the dead hares, which were now frozen almost 
as hard as wood, but not too hard to leave a 
scent. The air grew steadily colder. The 
thermometers in Sault Sainte Marie went to 
twenty-three below zero that night. 

He had reached the other side of the swamp 
when his ears caught suddenly a high-pitched, 
mournful howl, ending in a sort of yelp, sound- 
ing indefinitely far away, yet clearly heard 
through the tense air. He knew well what it | 
was. The pack had struck a trail—possibly | 
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failure and all it meant, she threw herself 


down against one of the great pillars and wept | 


again, with bitter tears. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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his own, possibly that of a deer. 
He would very soon learn which. 

Shanley was just then in the 
midst of a tangled stretch of second 
growth, where the view was too obstructed for 
shooting, and he hurried on to reach more open 
woods. After ten minutes of pushing through 
the snowy thickets, he came unexpectedly upon 
the shore of a good-sized river, covered deep 
with snow, a white avenue winding away into 
the midnight forest. 

As he came out upon this convenient road, 
he caught again the hunting chorus of the wolf 
pack, far away, but still appreciably nearer. 
He started up the river at a swinging trot, 
looking about for a good place to ambush himself, 
when the ice suddenly gave way under his feet, 
and he went down with so swift a plunge that 
he had only time for a shuddering gasp! 

The trapper had stepped on an air-hole lightly 
crusted over with snow. He went down to 
his neck without touching bottom, and the black 
water surged up into his face. It was his rifle 
that saved him from going under; it caught 
across the hole, and he clung to it fiercely. As 
the current was fortunately not rapid, he 
managed to draw himself up. 

But he found himself unable to extricate his 
feet. The long-tailed snow-shoes had gone 
down point foremost, and now were crossed 
under the ice, and refused to come up. He 
dared not cut them loose, for in the deep snow 
he would have been helpless. Growing fainter 
at every moment, he struggled in the deadly 
chill of the water for four or five minutes before 
at last he succeeded in bringing them up end 
first, as they had gone down. 

When he staggered back stiffly upon the snow 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 
HE CAUGHT AGAIN THE HUNTING CHORUS OF 
THE WOLF PACK. 


the very life seemed withdrawn from his bones. 
His beard was a cake of ice, and his heavy 
clothing had frozen into a coat of mail almost 
as hard as iron plate. There was no sensation 
left in his limbs, and he trembled with a numb 
shuddering. 

Long forest training told him what must be 
done. He must have a fire at once. He would 
have to find a dry birch-tree, or a splintered 
pine that would light easily. 

His benumbed brain clung to this idea, and 
he began to stumble toward. shore, his snow- 
shoes sheets of ice, and his clothes rattling as 
he went. But with a hunter’s instinct he 
stuck to his rifle, tucking it under his icy arm. 

He could see no birch-tree, and the bank was 
bordered with an impenetrable growth of alders. 
He dragged himself up the river, and each step 
seemed to require a more and more intolerable 
exertion. 

He could not feel his feet as he lifted and 
put them down; when he saw them moving 
they looked like things independent of himself. 
He had ceased to feel cold. He no longer felt 
anything, except a deadly weariness that was 
crushing him into the snow. 

He went on, however, driven by the fighting 
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| instinct, till of a sudden he saw it—the birch- 
tree he was seeking, shining spectrally among 
the black spruces by the river. 

It was an old, half-dead tree, covered with 
great curls of bark that would flare up at the 
touch of a match. He had matches in a water- 
proof box, and he contrived to get them out of 
his frozen pocket. He dropped the box half a 
dozen times in trying to open it, opened it at 
last with his teeth, and dropped it again, 
spilling the matches into the snow. 

Snow is as dry as sand at that temperature, 
however, and he scraped them up, and tried to 

strike one on the rifle-barrel. But he was 

| unable to hold the bit of wood in his numbed 
| fingers ; there was absolutely no feeling in his 
hands, and the match fell from his grasp at 
| every attempt. This is a familiar peril in the 
north woods, where dozens of men have frozen 
i death with fire-wood and matches beside 
them, from sheer inability to strike a light. 

Shanley beat his hands together without effect. 

He began to grow indifferent ; and as he fumbled 
| again for the dropped match he fell at full length 
| into the snow. 
| A sense of pleasant relief overcame him, and 
| he decided to rest there for a few minutes. The 
snow was soft, and he had never before realized 
how warm it was. His shoulders were propped 
against the roots of the birch, and with a hazy 
| consciousness that game might be expected, he 
om his rifle across his knees and cocked it. 
| Then, with a comfortable sense of duty done, 

he closed his eyes. 

Curious and delightful fancies began at once 
|} to flood his brain, fancies so vivid that he 
| seemed not to lose consciousness at all. How 
long he lay there he never knew. But he grew 
alive at last to a vise-like pressure on his left 
arm that seemed to have lasted for years, and 
which was growing to excruciating pain. 

He opened his eyes with a great effort. . There 
were savage, hairy faces close to his own, pour- 
ing out clouds of steaming breath into the frosty 
air. Something had him by the arm with such 
force that he almost felt the bones cracking, 
and something was tugging at his leg. 

The nervous shock aroused him as nothing 
else on earth could have done. A tingle of 
horrified animation rushed through every muscle 
of his body. He was on the point of 
being devoured alive by the wolf pack 
that had trailed him, and the powerful 
stimulus of the new peril called out the 
last reserves of life. 

He made a convulsive start. The 
rifle upon his knees went off, and at 
the sudden flash and report the half- 
dozen wolves bolted incontinently. 

They all fled but the big brute 
that was wrenching at his arm, and 
it only snarled through its nostrils and 
tugged the harder. 

Shanley tried to raise himself. His 
limbs felt wooden and dead. But he 
fumbled for the skinning-knife at his 
belt, broke it from its cake of ice, and 
struck out stiffly. A stream of blood 
followed the blow. 

The wolf let go, and darted at the 
attacking arm. Shanley lunged again 
and again, trying vainly to get to his 
knees. He was upset at every attempt, 
and the wolf and the man rolled over 
each other, struggling with tooth and 
knife, till the long blade touched the 
life, and the great gray brute stretched 
itself out in the bloody snow, kicking. 
With its last effort it seized the hunt- 
er’s blanket coat, and Shanley had to 
cut the cloth to release that death- 
grip. 

Meanwhile the rest of the pack were 
skulking at the edge of the cover, not 
quite daring to take part in the combat. 
Shanley sent another shot after them, 
and they vanished like shadows. 

The violent exertion of the fight had 
started his circulation again, but he 
was filled with terrible cramps and 
agonizing pains in every muscle. He 
found a match, and after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, he managed this time 
to strike fire. The birch bark caught and flamed 
crackling up the trunk. The dry trunk caught 
fire itself, and the tree burned like a torch. 

Shanley rubbed his face, hands and feet 
savagely with snow, and then took off his iced 
outer garments and stood in the heat of the 
fire, steaming. He had a few lacerations on 
his face, but found that the teeth of the wolves 
had in no case penetrated through his clothing 
to the skin. The thick, ice-caked cloth had 
been an efficient armor, and the mass of ice 
}on his beard had protected his neck. On the 
| other hand, it is beyond doubt that the arrival of 
| the pack had saved him from death by freezing. 

Shanley spent that night beside a great bonfire, 
and all night long the gray wolves skulked about 

in the shadows. He reached camp again a little 
| after sunrise, where he found Chouteau in a state 

of great perturbation, and on the point of setting 
out to look for him. 

| Shanley’s feet had been badly frozen, and he 
|came near losing three of his toes. He was 
}unable to go the rounds of the traps for two 
weeks, but that the adventure did not discourage 
| him is shown by the fact that when the trap- 
| pers came cut of the woods in March they 
| brought eighteen wolf-pelts with them. 
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THE DRY DOCK FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
omen are to be employed as census takers 
in Germany this year, for the first time. 
Yet there are those who think that in Germany 
women do not count. 


Now that the cold season is approaching, there 
may be some consolation in knowing that 
physicists and astronomers agree that if radium 
is abundant in the sun, the earth may be kept 
warm enough for human habitation a billion 
years longer. ae 
— again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor 
of London!’’ sang the old Bow Bells, 
and their prophecy came true. The old chime 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1666. Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford has recast the old 
metal, and the chimes rang last month, after a 
silence of two and a half centuries. 
py September ist it has been a misdemeanor 
in New York to use the flag for advertising 
purposes, either by printing the flag upon an 
article for sale or by printing words or pictures 
on the flag. The law was successfully invoked 
for stopping the use of the flag with printing 
on it in the recent political campaign in New 
York City. Lf 
he new dry dock of the Navy Department 
which was built in this country and is to 
be towed to the Philippines will be carried 
through the Suez Canal, the largest floating 
object which ever made the passage. ‘The ex- 
pense of getting the dock from Chesapeake Bay 
to its final station is estimated at a quarter of a 
million dollars. pa 
otor life-boats are a recent addition to the 
equipment of some of the United States 
life-saving stations. Besides having greater 
power than oar-propelled boats to make head- 
way against wind, tide and surf, the new boats 
are expected to prove of service in towing ordi- 
nary life-boats, which they will resemble in 
being self-bailing, self-righting and unsinkable. 


rror sometimes tells the truth.” A line which 
was inadvertently left in a newspaper form 
made the account of a football game read : ‘* Colby 
Academy defeated Concord High by a score of 
5 to 0 in a lonsegv-boo02. teooquestohwtaOkgT A 
hard gridiron battle at New London Saturday. ’’ 
Anybody who has seen or heard a football 
game knows how true that account is just as it 
stands. ‘4 
F nelish is surely and steadily making its way 
as an international language. One of the 
countries in which a great change has come 
about within a few years is Mexico. Thestudy 
of English is compulsory in the schools, and 
already the knowledge of the language has 
spread among the people to such an extent that 
a merchant or traveller from the States may do 
business or move about comfortably with only 
the most meager knowledge of Spanish. 


peenetey is now regarded as so eminently 
practical that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is planting six hundred thousand 
seedling locust-trees on its land along the Sus- 
quehanna and Juniata rivers. In the last two 
years eight hundred thousand have been planted, 
and next year three hundred thousand more 
will be set out. In addition to raising its own 
ties, of the most durable wood available for the 
purpose, the company will have its supply so 
near at hand that the cost of a long haul will 
be saved. 


he boundary in the Great Lakes between 

the United States and Canada cannot be 
marked by a chalk line, nor by stone monu- 
ments. But it is important that it should be 
marked in some way to avoid the frequent dis- 
putes as to fishing rights. It is now proposed 
to anchor buoys in the lakes along the line, 
and also along the Canadian coast on the 
Atlantic, three miles from shore, so that the 
fishermen may know when they are trespassing 
in foreign waters. This is more sensible than 


the act of the traditional numskull, who cut a | 


notch in the side of his boat to mark the place 
where he lost his watch overboard. 
pptoe many weeks the usual complaint about 
overworking the girls in the schools will 
make itself heard. As the season of parties 
begins, the girls go out evenings and stay up 
late. They are tired the next morning, and 
find it difficult to recite their lessons properly. 
As a result they grow nervous, suffer from 
indigestion and other ills growing out of excite- 
ment and overwrought nerves, and then break 
down. One sensible mother gets her girls 
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through the year without any such trouble. 
She insists that they must refuse all invitations 
except for Friday night, and if they receive no 
Friday night invitation, she arranges a little 
entertainment at home for them. As her girls 
are popular, it has come about that in their 
town Friday night has come to be known as 
party night for the young people, and one hears 
less than formerly of the hard work in the 
schools. Mothers who have daughters might 
do worse than to try this plan. 
Sigg marksmanship of the American naval 
gunners during the war with Spain was 
the marvel of the officers in other navies. But 
even their excellent work then did not equal 
the record made during some practice-shooting 
recently, when a moving battle-ship at a dis- 
tance of a mile from a target twenty-five feet 
long and seventeen feet wide put nine thirteen- 
inch holes into the target with ten shots fired 
in five minutes, and then put ten smaller holes 
in the same target in two minutes. How long 
could an enemy’s ship, offering a mark ten 
times as large, stand up under such wonderfully 
accurate firing as this? 


® & 
THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 
Browning. 


to ¢ 


THANKSGIVING. 


hen the early Americans observed 
W Thanksgiving day they had a poignant 

sense of obligation for the gifts for 
which they returned thanks. Theirs was.a 
year-long struggle for life. If the crops were 
full and if the scourges of Indian raids and dis- 
ease had been withheld, they owed to the mercy 
of God the primal boon—life itself. 

A terrible sense of the afflictions and uncer- 
tainties of existence made their thanksgiving 
for a year of health and bare sufficiency a 
passionate, solemn and immediate gratitude, like 
that of the Jews for their deliverance out of the 
wilderness. 

In our days of prosperity, when no one season 
more than another brings home to us the special 
mercies of God, the gratitude which the day 
summons us to express is vaguer than that of 
our early forefathers, and the festival is in 
danger of becoming merely formal, a traditional 
observance without feeling. 

But although we have lost in our easier life 
the sharp pathos of this day of prayer as the 
Puritans knew it, we have by national growth 
extended its meaning and preserved much of its 
depth. 

The American who asks, ‘‘What have I to 
be thankful for?’’ thinking of some special 
material thing, misses the meaning of the day. 
The thing to be thankful for is that we are 
citizens of a great nation, which God has pros- 
pered exceedingly. This day celebrates our 
national gratitude to God—the universal idea, 
as old as the Hebrew nation, that the state 
depends on God. 

Many nations have festivals of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving. Our festival is peculiar to this 
country, in the universality of its observance 
by all kinds of Americans, and in the fact that 
it was not given to the people as a church 
tradition, but that the people created a religious 
day and gave it to the churches. It is the day 
when the nation as a whole dedicates itself to 
God. 

® & 


THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


t is now eighteen months since the Irish 

Land Purchase Act of 1903 went into effect. 

* The time which has elapsed is long enough 

to judge somewhat of the working of this 

important law, in which no country except 

Ireland itself is so deeply interested as the 
United States. 

In the first place, there has been a serious hitch 
in the finances of the act. One hundred million 
pounds were appropriated for the purchase of 
Trish land, but while the bill was in committee 
an agreement was reached that during the first 
three years the outlay should not exceed five 
millions a year. No one foresaw the eagerness 
of landowners to sell their estates. Already 
agreements have been signed for the transfer of 
twenty million pounds’ worth of land. The 
lack of funds to carry the agreements into effect 
has caused delay and discontent on the part of 
the landlords. 

In the second place, the west of Ireland, 
which was in most need of relief, has been least 
benefited. Here the greater part of the land is 
either in rich pastures, or in small bog holdings 
from which it is impossible to wrest a livelihood. 
The landlords are quite willing to dispose of 
the bogs, but refuse to sell the grazing land, 
a course which is generally regarded as a breach 
of faith. But since the land act made no pro- 
vision for compulsory sales, the government is 
helpless. 

These difficulties do not by any means signify 
a general failure of this great piece of legislation. 
One-half of the land of Ireland is already out 
of the hands of renting landlords, and a few 
weeks ago the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Mr. Long, announced that the 
treasury would provide additional funds to the 
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amount of two million pounds before the end |of parents all over the country. The charges 


of this year, and ten million pounds during the 
year 1906. 


against the ‘‘fraternities’’ are that they are 


factional, and stir up contention ; that they form 


America’s interest in this great philanthropy | premature and unnatural friendships ; are selfish 
is deep arid sincere, for in the United States is|and snobbish, dissipate energy and ambition 
earned the greater part of the money which | and set wrong standards of excellence; that 
will pay for Irish land. In kitchens, in fac- | they inculcate a feeling of self-sufficiency in the 


tories, on farms, in the very streets of the cities 
are the tiny springs from which flows the golden 
stream of prosperity for the ‘‘old sod.’’ 


* ¢ 


LESSON OF THE TREES. 


The naked, silent trees have taught me this: 
The loss of beauty is not always loss! 
Elizabeth Stoddard. 


® © 
THE AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 


ny great outdoor spectacle, like a college 
A football game, gives excellent opportunity 
to study crowds of fairly well-to-do 
people—the class which represents the best that 
American life has attained. No one can watch 
such a crowd pouring forth from the gates 
without being impressed by the fine physical 
appearance of the individuals. 

Young men of six feet or more, even, are so 
common that they hardly attract notice by their 
stature. Most sons are taller than their fathers. 
Among young women the change is even more 
noticeable. The number of strong, healthy- 
looking girls is constantly increasing, nor is the 
gain in the average height of American women 
one of appearance only. Records of the physical 
measurements of college girls and of the patrons 
of gymnasiums for women show that there has 
been a steady advance during the past quarter- 
century. 

The reason lies undoubtedly in the greater 
interest in outdoor sports and exercise. Better 
food and more knowledge of diet, more sensible 
clothing, and above all, systematic and well- 
regulated exercise in the gymnasiums, have 
contributed to the better physique of American 
women; for a fashion of being strong and 
healthy has become established, and that, by 
creating a motive, has sent shop-girls and other 
working women to classes which they would 
never have entered had it not been for the desire 
to emulate their college sisters. 

As a nation the Americans are not deteri- 
orating physically; they are improving. The 
advance is more noticeable in the cities than 
in the country, but there is nowhere any need 
of a commission like that which Great Britain 
found necessary after the Boer War, to investi- 
gate the cause of the physical deterioration of 


the race. 
* & 


A DAY’S CHANGES. 


hanges in the postal service are so numer- 
ous that a daily bulletin is required to 


department. On a recent day a new post-office 
was established in each of five states; locations 
were changed in six places, and three offices 
took new names. Snake, Minnesota, became 
Alvarado ; Morton, North Dakota, became Irene, 
and Green, Texas, was changed to Jiba. 

Several offices were discontinued, and direc- 
tions were issued for the disposal of their mail. 
Rural free delivery superseded others, and thus 
made a slight reduction in the total number of 
offices. Electric-car schedules were changed, 
as well as those of railroads and steamboats. 
Many new postmasters went into and out of 
office. Changes in star routes filled a column 
of the bulletin, and rural free delivery, with 
its new routes, and changes in the operation of 
old ones, occupied almost as much space. 

Most of these details are dry. Mail, for 
example, leaves Olivebranch on the arrival of 
a train due a little before nine in the morning, 
but it is stipulated that it shall start at half 
past eleven, even if the train has not arrived. 
Such orders show how the postal service tries 
to adapt itself to varying local needs. With an 
establishment as large as the American post- 
office this is often difficult of attainment, and 
its patrons should be patient when it seems to 
fall short of accomplishment. 

The creation of substations in several cities, 
recorded in the daily bulletin, is another refine- 
ment of the postal service of which Benjamin 
Franklin, the first Postmaster-General under 
the Confederation, would have had little idea. 
Neither the magnitude of modern cities nor the 





members, lessen frankness and cordiality toward 
teachers, foster dark-lantern methods, encourage 
habits of extravagance, introduce politics into 
the school, and detract attention from study. 

This is a pretty serious indictment, yet there 
is no question but that, in the main, it is true. 
In public schools especially, where the aims 
should be purely democratic, anything which 
builds up cliques is to be condemned. 

The high-school fraternities are only one 
manifestation of a juvenile precocity which 
shows itself in many other ways. Graduation 
has become ‘‘commencement,’’ and includes a 
‘‘class day,’’ with special class officers and fre- 
quently a reception and dance. . Engraved pro- 
grams must be paid for and a band hired. 
Evening dress has taken the place of the more 
sensible ‘‘jacket,’’ and the gowns of the young 
women are more elaborate and expensive. Pipes 
and cigarettes appear more frequently in the 
mouths of the boys. 

The toga virilis may be attractive, but it is 
an ill-fitting and unbecoming garment on figures 
which have not yet outgrown the toga pretexta. 


* 


TROLLEY EXPRESS SERVICE. 


ll the advantages of local and interurban 
A electric lines for passenger service are 

familiar to Americans. Single cars be- 
tween small towns can be run more frequently 
than it pays to run steam trains. The rates 
on trolley-lines are cheaper than on steam-lines. 
Electric cars zigzag along old highways, or 
across country over hill and dale, and make 
stops at any point; whereas the route of steam 
roads is determined largely by the topography 
of the country, and the trains stop only at 
widely separated stations. 

Not long after trolley-lines began to join town 
and town, and town and country, patrons and 
operators saw that the advantages of passenger 
service on trolley-lines could be extended to 
freight and express service. Many electric roads 
in the middle West, and in New England and 
New York a small but increasing number, do 
a regular express business. In many of the 
larger cities the charters give the companies the 
right to carry freight, and in most places there 
is no opposition to giving electric roads this 
privilege. 

It may be said that the extension of trolley 
express is recognition of the business possibil- 
ities in a picturesque and pleasant local habit. 


| Obliging conductors have been accustomed to 


extent to which the public would use the post- | 


office was anticipated by its founders. 
& © 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 
t the last meeting of the National Educa- 
A tional Association one of the most inter- 
esting and important reports came from 
the committee which had been appointed to 
investigate the matter of secret fraternities in 
high schools. 

Those who are familiar with the school life 
of to-day are aware that in many of the high 
schools there are Greek-letter societies, organized 
in much the same way as the college fraternities 
which they seek to imitate. They have pins, 
‘‘countersigns,’’ ‘‘grips,’’ and special forms of 
initiation, and are secret in their meetings, 
‘rituals’? and purposes. 

The report of the committee was an indictment 
so severe that it ought to receive the consideration 





give the information to the officers of the | take parcels from dealer to customer, from Bill 


of Billville to Tom of Thompson’s Corners. It 
is no uncommon thing in the country for a car 
to stop while the conductor drops a parcel over 
a fence and the motor-man toots or rings for 
some one to come and get it. 

Organized express service within the company, 
or in contract with it, foliows, as a natural 
sequence. The service has become more and 
more common. When it is made coextensive 
with trolley passenger service, a new, and for 
a time the last, important chapter in the history 
of public carriers will be complete. 

& & 
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r. H. W. Wiley of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture is making 
inquiry into the sanitary conditions of cold storage. 
It stands to reason, he says, that there must be a 
limit to the period during which meat and poultry 
will keep in storage in a state fit toeat. The cold- 
storage companies are on the side of the investi- 
gators, for obviously it is to their interest to know 
under what conditions food spoils, and to be sure 
of the state of perishable goods which they are 
sending out to their customers. The department 
has the use of a cold-storage plant in Washington 
for purposes of experiment, and will ultimately 
publish its conclusions in a pure food bulletin. It 
is interesting to learn that although at present the 
standards of this department have no legal force, 
yet by the natural authority which popular senti- 
ment accords the work of the bureaus, they have 
gained something of the effect which adequate 
legislation would give them. 
ew York retains its place as the state of the 
largest population, and according to its rate 
of growth as indicated by the state census recently 
completed, is likely to stay there for many years. 
It has a population of a little more than eight 
million, about eight hundred thousand more than 
it had five years ago, and a million and a quarter 
more than ten years ago. New York City is grow- 
ing more rapidly than the rest of the state, for 
five hundred and seventy-seven thousand of the 
increase in five years is found in that city. It is 
as if the whole city of Boston had moved to New 
York since 1900. The annual growth has been 
larger than the total population of Syracuse, or 
St. Joseph, or Memphis, or Los Angeles, or 
Omaha. pars 
resident Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion this year is more nearly like the procla- 
mations which Washington issued than like those 
of the later Presidents. After setting forth the 
blessings of the past year, he says, “We are not 
threatened by foes from without. The foes from 


whom we should pray to be delivered are our own 
passions, appetites and follies; and against these 
there is always need that we should war.” 


He 




















then urges the people to “consecrate themselves | 
to a life of cleanliness, honor and wisdom, so that | 


this nation may do its allotted work on the earth | 


in a manner worthy of those who founded it and 
of those who preserved it.”” 
tions of recent years have stopped with an injunc- 
tion to be thankful for past blessings and to pray 
for their continuance. Washington, in his first 
proclamation, issued in October, 1789, when he 
urged the people to give thanks for the establish- 
ment of an independent government, looked into 
the future, and besought them also to pray that 
God might “promote the knowledge and practice 
of true religion and virtue.” John Adams urged 
the people to thankfulness, and James Madison 
dealt almost exclusively with the war with Great 
Britain, asking the people to pray for victory. 
From Madison until Lincoln the country had no 
national day of thanksgiving, and the proclama- 
tions of Lincoln, issued during the Civil War, were 
respected by only part of the country. Sometimes 
the President has written his own proclamations, 
and sometimes he has had them written by a 
friendly clergyman. There is internal evidence 
in the proclamation this year that it was composed 
by President Roosevelt himself. 


* © 


NICKNAMES OUT OF FASHION. 


he children of the neighborhood were playing 
in the street—which was not so bad as it may 
sound, since it was a residence street in a quiet 
suburb; and after tradesmen had made their 
- morning calls a wagon seldom passed. After the 
manner of children, names were mentioned fre- 
quently. The professor drew the attention of the 
friend who was lounging on his piazza. 

“There are six boys under the age of fourteen 
on this street,’ the professor said. ‘Their ‘given’ 
names are Sewall, Horton, Ford, Horace, Worth 
and Clarence. Does that fact suggest anything to 


you?” 
The friend meditated. ‘Forty years ago,” he 
answered, “the given names of the boys in 


our neighborhood were John, William, Thomas, 
‘Joseph, Edward, Henry and Charles. But nobody 
except the minister or an offended parent ever 
spoke those names in all the dignity of their com- 
pleteness. Jack and Bill and Tom and the like 
were what the fellows responded to generally. 
The fashion seems to have changed, doesn’t it ?” 

“You haven’t heard a boy address another by a 
nickname since you’ve been sitting here?” pur- 
sued the professor. 

“T haven't.” 

“Exactly. A new fashion is partly accountable 
for that,” the professor said. “One phase of the 
fashion is that of using surnames, family names, 
for Christian names. Two of these boys are 
Horace and Clarence, and theirs are orthodox 
Christian names, though not very common ones. 
But the other four boys, Sewall, Horton, Ford and 
Worth, are wearing surnames, which none of the 
old nicknames fit. 

“In the movement against nicknames the schools 
are playing an effective part,’ the professor con- 
tinued. ‘When Bill Jones goes to school, the 
teacher promptly hails him as ‘William.’ William 
he is to the end of the chapter,—or until he enters 
the high school and becomes plain ‘Jones,’—and 
strange as it may seem, his playmates generally 
follow the teacher’s lead. 

“But fathers and mothers began the reform. 
As the names of our own boys suggest, parents 
are getting away from conventional names that 
earry familiar nicknames. Individual and dis- 
tinective names, which doesn’t mean fantastic ones, 
are in favor—hence the surnames. I think the 
boys feel a real interest and pride in wearing the 
names of ancestors and friends. And it’s worth 
while to have a name to live up to,” the professor 
added, weightily. 

“I guess you’re right, Tom,” the professor’s 
friend agreed, with a roguish twinkle in his eye. 

The professor smiled, but he did not abate the 
seriousness of his tone. “I know I am,” he said. 


* © 


THEY JOGGED TOGETHER. 
ld Norley is a charming town, but it is and 


always has been noted for conservatism. | 


Norley folk are leisurely, dignified, deliberate, 
inclined to view innovations with suspicion until 
they have fully proved their worth. Consequently, 
when the railroad first came to the village it was 
by no means unanimously welcomed, and although | 
the younger, the more adventurous and the more | 


enterprising villagers soon tried it and were con- | 


verted to approval, there were some who held 
long aloof, and two at least who would never ride 
by rail, and never modified or surrendered their 
first unfavorable opinion. 

Miss Nancy Coombe’s tiny, quiet garden was | 
shaded by an ugly roundhouse which cut off the 
sun from her hollyhocks, and the locomotives on 
the turntable sent wreaths of smutty smoke and 
showers of cinders drifting through her muslin- 
curtained windows among her immaculate house- 
hold possessions. Eben Holloway, through the 
best meadow of whose rocky little place the hate- 
ful tracks had been run despite his protests, was 
the other conservative who was angry that the 
railway had been built. 

Eben was a widower and Nancy was a spinster. 
They dwelt at the two ends of the town, and 
scarcely saw each other except once a week at 
chureh. Both were but scantily able to preserve 
their homes and to make both ends meet. Then 
one day Eben’s old great-uncle died and left him 
a fine and profitable farm several miles away 
from the railroad. The day after receiving the 
news he called on Miss Nancy and proposed to 
her. She was entirely taken by surprise, and 
naturally hesitated; but she finally yielded to a 
= which, according to Norley tradition, ran 
thus: 


“It’s this way, Nancy. J’m a jog-trot sort of 


person, and youw’re a jog-trot sort of person, and | 


we’re both getting well along in years. J hate 
scooting, tooting injines, and you hate scooting, 
tooting injines; and seems to me we’ve both put 
up with ’em long enough. So what’s to prevent 
our jining in matrimony and jogging along the 


Most of the proclama- | 
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scoot nor toot?” 

Tradition further asserts that Nancy and Et 

| jogged along successfully for many years in double 
harness, in a tranquillity unbroken by “injines” 
or any other element of discord. 
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| Fest of our road together, where injines “a 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in bores. Avoid Imitations. [Adr. 





saanipan 
DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is - Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
& Skin Humors. 
| Doyo realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people’? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder 
that despair seizes upon these sufferers when all 
human agencies fail? Skin diseases are most obsti- 
nate to cure or even relieve. It is an easy matter to 
claim to cure them, but quite another to do so. The 
Cuticura Remedies have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success in the treatment of every form 
of skin, scalp and blood humors, from pimples to scrof- 
ula, from infancy to age. (Adr. 











COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


De Freest & Stover’s 





Slumber Slipper 


Will keep the 
ankles warm. 
Worn in_ bed 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 






tops beautiful- 
ly embroider- 
ed with silk. 
Dain 


Two Pairs for 25c.—Post-paid. 
For men, women and children. 


DE FREEST & STOVER, 16 Second St., Waterford, N.Y. 





One of the Three Panels forming the 
“Minutemen” Calendar. 


he Companion Calendar for 1906 is 

one long picture, reproduced in col- 

ors and divided into three panels of 
equal size. It portrays a company of 
marching minutemen, and is a historic 
and artistic illustration of the spirit 
of '76. 

The Calendar is in the form of a screen, 
24 inches wide and 12 inches high, and 
is given to each subscriber upon pay- 
ment of the subscription for 1906. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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FREE SPEECH INDEED. 


t is a well-known fact that the anarchists, while 

they keep the Continent of Europe in terror, 
make little disturbance in England. The cause 
of this is the peculiar treatment accorded them in 
“the tight little island,” where they are allowed 
to meet and express their views without fear of 
police molestation, and with a freedom that might 
well surprise even this land of free speech. 


Recently the Russian pene, envoy, Sergius 
Witte, in an interview with a New York police 
commissioner, asked how many of the arrests 
made in the metropolis on the previous day had 
been for political offenses. 

The commissioner promptly replied, “Not one,’ 
and begne to explain how little there was of that 
sort of thing in a free country like this, expa- 
tiating with pardonable pride on the great degree 
of freedom of speech in the United States. 

The distinguished foreigner listened politely, 
but did not seem overwhelmed. Although a son 
of autocratic Russia, in his travels he had learned 
a thing or two about freedom. 

Tn his turn he related an incident that occurred 
on one of his visits to London. His attention was 
one day caught by a great assemblage surrounding 
aman who was talking and gesticulating violently. 
Immediately surrounding the speaker were a 
number of policemen. 

“T asked what was the cause of this,” said Mr. 
Witte, “and my informant replied, ‘Oh, the police 
are protecting the speaker against the crowd. 
He’s attacking the king, you know, and the gov- 
ernment and the social order.’ 


2 & 


A PRACTICAL KING. 


ing Victor Emmanuel of Italy is not a play 

king or a figurehead, if the stories that come 
from his kingdom from time to time tell truly of 
his activity. His foreign minister, says a writer 
|in Leslie’s Weekly, asked him to sign a decree 
for enlarging the force of the foreign office. The 
| king promised to think the matter over. 

The next morning he set out on foot alone to visit 
| the office. ~ ee | at nine o’clock, he found no 
| one there but a solitary idle clerk. 

‘“‘What are the hours of this office?” asked the 





kin, 
“From eight till twelve,” was the reply. 
“And when may I expect to see your col- 
lea ues ?”” 
hey generally turn up about eleven.” 
“Very w ell your chief when he comes 
that I have been here.” 
| Then his majesty sent for the minister, and 
suggested that instead of asking for more clerks 
ould make it his business to see that those 
already employed did their duty. 


* ¢ 


JAPANESE HUMOR. 


mong the cartoons which the soldier artists of 
the First Japanese Army contributed to the 
decorations used in celebrating the first anni- 
versary of the victory of the Yalu was a portrait 
of General Linevitch. 


It was done without liftin 
“One stroke is enough for 
cartoon. 

A second cartoon showed the glorious Japanese 
dragon-fly on top of the Russian eagle, which in 

| turn had its claws in the back of China, while a 
| cock (Korea) was ——s disinterestediy at one 
| side, as if waiting to see in whose pot it was to 
be boiled 





(i from paper. 
nevitch,” said the 
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A POET’S TELLTALE PALLOR. 


M™ Plaindame gazed long and thoughtfully at 
a plaster cast of Shakespeare, says the Boston 
Transcript, then sighed, and remarked : 


“Poor man! How pale he looks! He couldn’t 
have been well when that was taken.’ 
a he. 3 wasn’t,” agreed her polite host. 

eat 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Plaindame, drawing a sympa- 
thetic preath, “that accounts for it.’ 


“He was 
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is not everything, be- 
cause it must be backed 
by good material well 
made. 


Good Goods, Well Made, 


in the honest meaning 
of the term, is what has 
made 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


the best. 


Samples for trial. 12 different patterns 
sent on receipt of six cents’ postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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sor flat, as shown in position No. 1, with ec 
"Draw the blade from heel to point away fr¢ 
razor_on the back and it falls into posit 
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Free Instructions 


This isa portion torn from a page 

of our catalogue in which we ex- 
lain how to = - razor in per- 

ect condition very man who 
shaves should have this book. We 
will send it free. 

It also eaares and describes the 
Torrey Strops, the most wonderful 
razor strops ever made. A Torrey 
Strop will put a keener, smoother 
edge on a razor with fewer strokes 
than any other strop. 

Treated by a special process, the 


Torrey 
Strops 


are far different from the ordinary 
strip of softened leather. Try one 
—your razor will show the differ- 
ence at once. 

agg | Strops are made in all 
styles, including Swing, Cushion 
Belts,etc. Theyare sold at 50c.,75c., 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

Sent post-paid if your dealer can- 
not supply. Money refunded or a 
new strop if not satisfactory. 


Torrey’s Oil-Edge atge Deensing will 
keep any strop soft and pliable. 
Price 15 cents at dealers or mailed 
on receipt of price. 

Send for free catalogue. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P, O. Box 36, Worcester, Mass. 





































To Wash 


warm. 
hands; rinse in clean 


Ivory Soap has been 


Follow these 


There is no “free” 








Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boil- 
ing water, add cold water until nearly luke- 
Immerse blanket and knead with the 


room neither warm nor cold. 
instructions 
blankets will be as clean and soft and fluffy 
as the day you bought them. 


uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
991460 Per Cent. Pure 


Blankets: 


warm water in which 


dissolved. Dry in a 


and your 


That is 
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lose snuggled down in furry robes, mid soap- 

stones’ kindly heat, 

We cleft the drifts. to grandpa’s house, our 
mother’s kin to greet. 

All day our jingling sleigh-bells’ tune smote keenly 
on the air, 

But long ere noon some small voice piped, “Pa, 
aren’t we almost there?” 

Then to beguile our restlessness our father told 
once more 

How we should know the place afar; the sign, a 
red barn door. 

O’er hill and dale we gaily sped, past farmsteads 
dull and gray, 

And hailed each snowy hamlet as a mile-stone on 
our way. 

No homely roadside object but our eyes were 
quick to see, 

And muffled voices chattered fast in childish 
jubilee. 

We vied in sighting landmarks which familiar 
aspect bore, 

And longingly we looked ahead for grandpa’s red 
barn door. 

Our mother, from the seat in front, held us in 
heedful thought, 

And stayed our rising hunger with the cookies 
she had brought. 

’Twas she who chose the friendly house where we 
should stop to rest, 

And saw us tucked, all warm again, within our 
sleigh-box nest. 

She talked of names once common in her girlhood’s 
rustic lore, 

And knew each twist and turn that came before 
the red barn door. 


The reins held laxly in his hand, our father sat 
serene 

And hummed quaint melodies that kept his old 
world memories green. 

The long miles stretched away, and when the 
lengthened shadows fell 

No thought of cold or cramping limbs our eager- 
ness could quell. 

We scanned each distant looming crest that reared 
itself before, 

Till all at once somebody cried, “I see the red 
barn door!” . 

Now sometimes when the sleigh-bells ring and 
roadways gleam with snow 

I feel that flooding joyousness that thrilled me 
long ago. 

I see the shining faces in the paling winter light, 

The arms that wait in welcome there, to clasp and 
hold me tight. 

And then I pray that heaven’s gate such gladness 
may restore 

As when we came to grandpa’s house, beside the 
red barn door. 


* ¢ 


L MISSIONARY. 


ore than half a cen- 
M tury ago a good 
missionary who 
was on furlough in Amer- 
ica took for his wife a 
young woman whom her 
mother described as ‘‘just 
a gay, light-hearted girl, 
full of fun.’’ 

When the missionary 
brought his bride to the 
annual meeting of the soci- 
ety, just before the couple 
sailed for Burma, some of the clergymen shook 
their heads at the appearance of the bride, who 
always wore bright colors and pretty things. 

**Just look at those curls!’’ said one. ‘‘She 
seems to be always laughing,’’ said another, 
and even the author of ‘‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee’’ had the courage to ask the husband if 
he ‘‘had not made a mistake. ’’ 

‘‘No,’’ was the quiet reply, ‘‘I have not 
made a mistake, and you will live to see it.’’ 
And he did, and told the story himself. 

Six years later the missionary died, but the 
young widow did not give up the work. She 
went into the jungle, curls and all, and opened 
a station in what was known as the ‘‘Robber 
District,’’ where there was at first no other 
white person within a hundred miles. Here she 
spent the rest of her life. Her cheerfulness, 
tact and power of adaptation she used to lead 
men into the light of God, and was wonderfully 
successful. Hundreds were converted from 
heathenism, churches and schools were estab- 
lished, and the little jungle village became one 
of the most successful mission stations among 
the Burmans. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
her work was her influence with Buddhist 
priests. More than a hundred of these leaders 
threw aside the yellow robe of priesthood and 
became humble Christians, and many of them 
became also earnest preachers of the gospel. 

Another characteristic of this missionary opti- 
mist was her authority. Behind those laughing 
eyes there was the quality of leadership. She 
taught the native preachers how to preach. 
Until the British government was established 
there she was lawyer and judge among her own 
people. When the dacoit rebellion broke out 
she organized her followers for defense, and 
directed them so well that a reward of ten 
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thousand rupees was offered by the dacoits to 
any one who would capture or kill Mrs. Ingalls. 

Cheerfulness added to fidelity was the secret 
of the success of this remarkable woman. Her 
genial way made it impossible for any one to 
take offense. This quality never failed. 

‘*No, I am not stronger,’’ she wrote in one 
of her last letters, ‘‘but don’t worry about me. 
I have a comfortable home, a good doctor. God 
knows it all, and my future is safe in His 
hands, ’’ 

At the last her repeated request was, ‘‘ Bury 
me here in Thongze.’’ So when she ‘‘fell on 
sleep,’’ hundreds of all creeds and nationalities 
softly passed through the central hallway of 
her hospitable home, where she lay at rest, and 
then the voices of those whom she had helped 
bore testimony to the power of one who had 
given good heed to the Master’s words, ‘‘Be of 


good cheer.’’ 
* © 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE. 


he professional “faster’’ who goes without 
T food for four or five weeks, who is carefully 

watched and tended, and whose progress is 
chronicled by the daily papers, is but a trifler in 
the experience of starvation compared with the 
castaway fisherman of the Grand Banks. The 
New York Sun prints an account which includes 
several adventures that make the performances 
of Doctor Tanner read like child’s play. It seems 
almost ineredible that a scantily clad man could 
live for twenty-nine days on a barren rock without 
food or drink, blistered by the hot sun in the day- 
time and benumbed by the night’s cold. Yet a 
Newfoundland fisherman “went through such an 
ordeal, and lives to tell the tale. In 1904 two 
trawlers remained adrift for eleven days, with 
only a small jug of water to afford them subsist- 
ence. When found, they were lying insensible on 
the bottom of the dory. 


Terrible as the sufferings of these fishermen 
are in summer, they are far outclassed by the 
miseries of those who go astray in winter. Two 
dory mates were caught in a midwinter snow- 
storm one hundred miles off Newfoundland a 
few years ago They lost sight of their vessel in 
the blizzard, and tried to row to land, one toiling 
at the oars while the other bailed out the boat. 

When night came they made a drag or sea- 
anchor of trawl-kegs. ile thus engaged Black- 
burn’s mittens were washed overboard, and with 
naked hands his plight was desperat®. But he 
gallantly held on. he next day his comrade 
collapsed, -and the third mornin oze to death. 
Blackburn, taking the mitts a socks from the 
d man, tried to cover his own hands, which 
were now positively frozen into the shape of the 
grip on the oars so that he could not straighten 

rem. 

Days passed, and he toiled on without food or 
drink. On the evening of the fifth day he reached 
the coast, and moored his boat at a deserted 
fishing wharf. 

His work was not over, for he had promised to 
give his ben ee a burial on shore. 

Satisfying his thirst by eating fresh snow, Black- 
burn lay ona ——_ of nets all night, the agony of 
his hands preventing sleep. The next morning he 
found that the dory had sunk with the body still 
in it. With great Leg ny & hauled the boat 
on the rocks, and got the upon the wharf 
above. Then getting into the dory once more, he 
rowed all day, seeking signs of human beings. 
At nightfall he came upon a little settlement, but 
would not accept the proffered hospitality until 
some of the men had set out to bury his dead 
companion. 

As for himself, he lost all his fingers and toes. 
Yet this man has since won fame as a daring 
mariner, having twice crossed the Atlantic alone 
in a dory, besides making a cruise of the seaboard 
from Boston to New Orleans without any com- 
panion. 
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SHE HAD AMBITION. 


ome people think that woman is ‘“emanci- 

pated” ; but it may be that the world has had 

only a hint of what is to be expected when 
the fair sex is really set free. 


Some children were recently overheard discuss- 
ing that interesting matter of ‘what we’ll do when 
we get big.” One, a very small boy from a Western 
village, outlined his dream of future power by 
stating that he should be a milkman, ride round in 
a wagon and ring a bellfor folks to come out for 
their milk. 

The second, a boy a little older, explained how 
he wanted to be the man to ride on the freight- 
cars and “make the round things go like this’— 
illustrating with his hands the brakeman’s action. 

The third, also a boy, still older than the others 
—laughing a little at their childish notions,—stated 
that he could not decide whether to be a minister 
or a grocer. In the place where they were all 
spending the summer the grocer has candy to sell, 
and a young clergyman was the object of much 
feminine devotion. 

The fourth child, a 
smile enigmatically. 
she would do, she said. 

“Aw, yur!” contemptuously cried he for whom 
the ministry and confectionery had equal attrac- 
tion. “Yur want get married!” he said, with 
the traditional blindness of his sex. 

When the boys with these ignoble aims had run 
off to play ball, the girl’s ambition came out, con- 
fided to her favorite aunt. 

“T wouldn’t tell before them,” she said, scorn- 
fully. “They couldn’t understand. But, aunty, 
I want to be a justice of the Supreme Court, and” 
_ ~~ i voice became solemn —“beyond human 
controt. 


girl of eleven, was seen to 
She did not care to tell what 
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A SOUTHERN VIEW OF GRANT. 
o man in the Southern Confederacy had 
clearer insight into the causes and probable 
effects of the quarrel between the states 
than did Alexander H. Stephens,—“Little Alex ,”— 
who became the vice-president of the Confederacy 
under Jefferson Davis. When the crisis came he 
was strongly against secession, and Lincoln was 
urged to make him Secretary of War in the hope 
that his’ state, Georgia, would thus be induced 
to remain loyal. After the war, says a writer in 
the Independent, he vehemently rebuked his 
Southern colleagues who were bitter against 
Grant. Hearing one of them call him “boorish” 
and “ignorant,” he stopped the talk and said: 


“It is a spent mistake to underestimate an 
opponeas. hat was our mistake during the war. 
to continue this 


would be worse than foll 
blundering view of a man who has the inclination 
to be our friend and the power to do us much good. 
General Grant is one of the few great men this 
country has produced.” 
Later he told them the story of his first meeting 





| door, so knock 





with the victorious Union commander, in the field 
before Petersburg, when, determined to end the 
war, Stephens headed a committee which sought 
to treat for peace. They expected to find in Grant 
a drunken giant, delighting in his power, resplen- 
dent in gaudy trappings. 

“We were passed through the Union lines 
yromptly,”” he said, “and arrived near Grant’s 
1eadquarters after dark. Everywhere we met 
respectful courtesy, no more. e were passed 
up through a formidable line of sentries and at 
last were surprised, being at the very place where 
the general was to be, to find there no guard at 
all. A log cabin was pointed out to us as General 
Grant’s house. 

“We walked there and found no orderly at the 
ed, to introduce ourselves. The 
door was opened by a gentleman in civilian clothes. 
He was of medium sae He held an oil lamp 
in his left hand, which he lifted above his head in 
order to throw the light out. He rested his right 
hand on the door as he opened it, saying, ‘What is 
your wish, gentlemen?’ 

“ “We are seeking General Grant,’ said I. 

“ «IT am General Grant,’ he replied. *Walk in.’ 

“This was our second ae. The next was 
the unaffected warmth and simplicity of his recep- 
tion. He placed the lamp upon the table and him- 
self bustled about to find chairs. He stirred up 
the wood fire and listened to the account I gave 
him of what we ho to accomplish. We were 
with him an hour. e showed from the first the 
greatest pleasure, and promised with cordiality to 
coéperate with us in our endeavor. 

“When it came time for us to retire, he insisted 
on accompanying us to our quarters himself, and 
taking his hat, eagerly led us down the hill to the 
river, greeting every sentinel with the low-spoken 
words, ‘The commanding general.’ 

“On the steamboat he selected the best rooms for 
us, and bade us a kindly I 4 night. The next day 
he came running down the bank like a boy, waving 
a des’ e came aboard at once and said, 
. news! Lincoln approves, and will send 
commissioners to meet you.’ But Stanton inter- 
vened, and our mission was fruitless. 

“T studied Grant carefully while we were with 
him. He was always a — unobtrusive gentle- 
man. Although he was then the commander of 
an army of more than a million men at the very 
pinnacle of the greatest military success of modern 
limes, a soldier of the first rank, he was as unas- 
suming with us as though he had been a mere 
eaptain. The proof of his greatness was his 
readiness to abdicate this position of splendid 
power in order to serve his country by bringing a 
peaceful solution. The impression he made upon 
me was of loyal simplicity, true kindness of heart 
and nobleness of nature. He was in every sense a 

an.” 
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Abbie Farwell Brown 


or beauty of the generous earth ; 
For small successes, joys and mirth ; 
For large content in little wealth ; 
For books, for music, and for health ; 
For every good Thy mercy sends; 
And best of all—for friends. 
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n order to maintain her position as the fore- 
| most news-bearer of Canby and the earliest 
possessor of all interesting information in 
regard to the inhabitants of the town, Miss Briggs 
was obliged to spend most of her time on the wing 
from one neighbor to another, or from the black- 
smith’s shop to the grocery and post-office. 


Even with her constant alertness and trained 
eye and ear, Miss Briggs failed to get all the news. 

“T’ve justhada reg’ lar set-to with Almira James,” 
she said to a caller who came one afternoon to 
inquire “the rights” of a certain matter, and found 
Miss Briggs enjoying one of her rare periods of 
rest on her front porch, which commanded a view 
of a good part of the e. R 

“Why, I thought I’d heard Almira was sick 
with a fever,” said the neighbor, wonderingly. 
“I understood there was a notice posted on her 
door, and the front walk all deadened with straw, 
rend nurse from Nashuy, and that she was very 
ow!” 

“Mercy me, how news does spread and gather!” 
said Miss Briggs, tranquilly. 

“Tt was like this: Seems she decided all at once, 
Wednesday night, to harness up Thursday morn- 
ing and ride over to her cousin’s in Willowville. 
Living alone as she does, she didn’t have anybody 
to consult, and she likes to keep her affairs to 
herself, anyway. 

“She’d bought a parlor lamp as a present for 
her cousin last time she was in Boston, and hadn’t 
unpacked it. ’Twas ina heavy box, so she decided 
just to undo it, and carry the lamp in a basket. 
Accordingly she did so, and as one of the Hitch- 
cock boys comes every afternoon to work around 
for her, she left the packing on the front walk 
where she’d opened the box, and tacked up word 
on the door telling the Hitchcock boy to cart it 
off home to his mother for lighting the fire, as she 
had more’n enough such truck, anyway. 

“It =_ happened that I went out of my way 
down the ma’sh road next morning to give her a 
call, and there I found the house shut, walk cov- 
e with sawdust, curtains drawn, and notice 
tacked on the door, so I didn’t open the gate. 

“T don’t know what an ay | was to think but 
what / thought,” said Miss Briggs, virtuously. 
“As I said to Almira, it was as clear a case for 
inferences as ever I saw! But I never mentioned 
a nurse except to say of course when you had a 
contagious disease there had to be one got from 
the nearest hospital. Folks aren’t careful to 
repeat exactly as they hear. 

“But as I said to Almira, what was there to 
make such a fuss about? Instead of having a 
fever same as anybody else would, with those indi- 
cations, she’d been off a-pleasuring; and it was 
the first time she’d provided one bit of excitement 
since she was bitten by the Hobbses dog. I think 
a woman living sole alone, as Almira does, gets 
kind of narrow and selfish; she’s apt to think 
— herself than of the good of others, poor 

hing!” 
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WHIPS OF FIRE. 


ysterious are many of the ways of the red 
man. Doctor Matthews of Washington, 
D. C., gives an interesting account of 


}a fire dance which he was fortunate enough to 


witness in the far West. The spectators were 
seated about a large open space in the center of 
which burned a ruddy fire. 

Suddenly sounded a loud blowing of buffalo 


horns mingled with a strange cry like the call of 
asand-hillcrane. Nearer and nearer it came, and 


then there bounded into the circle ten men, naked 
to the waist, and bearing long bundles of shredded 
cedar bark. 

Round and round the fire danced the little pro- 
cession, chanting and waving the flexible fagots. 
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After some time the leader abruptly stopped and 
lighted his fagot of bark. The others followed his 
example. 

Now began a wild race. At first the Indians 
kept close, spitting upon each others’ backs a 
substance supposed to have medicinal virtue. 
Soon they ran without concert, the long, brilliant 
streamers of flame flaring behind them. As mer 
sped over the ground round the circle, they appli 
the fiery brands to the bodies of themselves and 
comrades. Not a man turned as the vigorous, 
burning blows descended on his naked back. 
Sometimes they would seize the brand in their 
hands and rub it over their flesh as if it were a 
one and they were giving themselves a bath of 

ames. On they danced and whipped and rubbed, 
until all seemed a dazzling ring of fire to the 
onlookers. 

And were there sore and blistered backs the 
next day under the carelessly worn blankets? 
Apparently not, for Doctor Matthews saw and 
talked with the actors directly after the dance, 
and they seemed to experience no discomfort. 

His explanation of the seeret does not include 
the mysterious compound which the Indians spat 
upon each other; that, he thinks, was probably of 
no value. But cedar bark ignites at a low tem- 
perature, and the white earth with which the 
men were thickly coated was an excellent non- 
conductor. 


* ¢ 


A WELCOME ILLNESS. 


ittle folk have tragedies as well as “grown-ups,” 

and these are no less real and heart-break- 

ing. A correspondent of the Washington Post 

tells of some of her experiences with the griefs 

of childhood. She says that she will never forget 

the day when, at the age of twelve, she came 
home from a long year at school. 


I had comforted myself in my loneliness and 
homesickness by thinking of the happiness of 
getting back to “ f dolls. I came home to find 
that my mother had given them all away. I was 
too old, she said, to care for dolls. I suppose she 
never dreamed I could care, any more than I 
dreamed of the ache in the heart of a little niece 
of mine till she showed it to me not long ago. 

She is the elder of twodaughters. The younger 
is a rarely beautiful child, who has always been 
delicate, so that attentions have been showered 
on her. The elder child, Julia, is a plain, sturdy 
little thing, who has always given way without a 
word to Margaret, the younger. 

When I went to visit the family last fall Mar- 
garet was the center of attraction. If she had a 
sore throat the house was turned ong nop CS 

One day I came upon Julia, sittin the kitchen 
stove, her teeth chattering. She had never been 
ill before. Of course we pat her to bed and hung 
over her and made a lot of her. The child was 
really ill. 

“Poor little thing!” I said to her. “I’m so sorry 
you’re sick!” 

She looked up at me with the oldest look I ever 
saw on a child’s face. 

“I’m glad,’”’ she replied. ‘They’ll all treat me 
now just the way they do Margaret.” 

You may be sure we did. But think how lon 
her heart must have ached to make her think 0: 
saying that! We can never make up to her for 

hat. 
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NEED OF DISCRIMINATION. 


hose who like that peculiarly rich, pulpy 

Western fruit known as the papaw, which 

has been defined as “a natural custard,” 
are likely to be immoderately fond of it; but 
those who do not like it nearly always have 
a strong aversion to it. A man was on trial in a 
Missouri court, charged with having broken into 
a neighbor’s premises and stolen a bushel of this 
fruit. 


The first man examined as to his qualifications 
to sit on the jury was asked this question, among 
others: “Do you like aws ?”? 

“TI can eat a hatful of ’em at one sitting,” an- 
swered the man, with a broad smile. 

“Your honor,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“we challenge this man.” 

“On what ground?” asked the court. 

“On the ground, your honor, that any man who 
likes papaws would feel like justifying any other 
man for stealing them, on account of the tempta- 
tion being irresistible.” 

“You may stand aside, sir,” said the judge. 

The next man who was examined did not like 
—_— very idea of eating them “made 
1im sick.” 

“We'll take him, your honor,” said the prosecu- 
tin attorney. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the attorney for the de- 
fense. ‘‘We object to this man, your honor.” 

“What is 7a objection?” — the judge. 

“The fact that he doesn’t like papaws, your 
honor, would give him a feeling of prejudice and 
contempt for a man charged with stealing them, 
and render him incapable of returning a fair 
verdict.” 

“You may stand aside, sir,” said the court. 

A jury was finally secured, consisting of men 
who never tasted a papaw. 


* ¢ 


HER DOWRY. 


hen Mrs. Simpson laid down the paper 
she had been reading, she looked thought- 


\ \ fully at her husband for some moments * 


before she spoke. From across the cold little 
hall came the sound of Arabella’s voice and that 
of the young man she was soon to marry. 


“We haven’t got a sign of a dowry for Arabella, 
pa,”’ said Mrs. Simpson, at last. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Simpson, suddenly 
roused from his perusal of the weekly paper. 

“A dowry is things parents give a daughter 
when she’s married, like heirlooms and money 
and fine linen,” said Mrs. Simpson, impatiently. 
“You know that, but you’ve forgotten. Arabella 
hasn’t one thing but the clothes she’s made her- 
self. Will wouldn’t expect us to give her money, 
and as they’re going to live with his folks, she 
doesn’t need the linen, but I wish to mercy we’d 
got some heirlooms for her!” 

“Well, why haven’t we?” demanded Arabella’s 
father, stoutly. “What’s the reason she can’t 
have Grandfather Brickett’s old powder-horn and 
flint-lock and the old coonskin cap? She’s all the 
child we’ve got, and I sha’n’t ever use ’em again. 
There’s his old knife, too. I’ve got me a new one 
that cuts fullas well. I guess we can fit her out; 
an’ if she wants more, let her have the old 
belluses.” 
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WHAT EDDIE WAS READING. 


dren should be nourished on good literature 

as well as on good food has always read the 

English classics aloud to his only son, Eddie, now 
six years old. 

A friend of the family, knowing of this practice, 


recently asked Eddie what he was reading. 
“A Wavering novel,” was his reply. 


| A New England father who believes that chil- 
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DRAWN BY M. L. KIRK. 


TO MOTHER— 
OUT OF TOWN. 


By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Dear Mother. 
It makes me feel queerly 
To write you this letter to-night, 
When it seems, or it seems pretty nearly, 
That you’re somewhere around out of 
sight. 
I hardly can believe you’re not sitting 
Up-stairs (though I know you are not), 
Just doing your mending or knitting. 
I miss you a lot. 


I wish I had some news to tell you. 
I’m not doing much that is sport. 
I’m getting my lessons so well you 
Will smile when you see my report. 
I’ve had a bad cold, but I’m better. 
I wasn’t to tell — I forgot. 
Please write me a very long letter. 
I miss you a lot. 


We’re getting on nicely without you. 
Do you think you are coming home soon? 
Your friends all keep asking about you. 
The cook burned the pudding at noon. 
And Saturday night our dog Fido 
Got pretty well beaten by Spot. 
He mopes round the house just as I do. 
I miss you a lot. 


Last week Billie Evans’s father 

Came home, and he brought him a gun. 
I think if ’twas me I would rather 

Have skates, for I think they’re more fun. 
The kisses will count up to thirty 

If you reckon a kiss for each blot. 
Heaps of love, from your little son, Bertie. 

P.S. I miss you a lot. 


CBE? 
FANCIES. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
I’m sure that fairies live in the sky. 
I’ve often and often seen them cry. 
They’ll scold and smile and then cry again, 
For when they cry, why, then it is rain. 
They scowl when they wear an ugly cloud, 
When thunder rolls they’re scolding aloud. 
But when they’re pleased, their glad 

smiles run 

Along the blue — and that’s the sun! 


<i 
JUST FOR TO-DAY. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 
Errands of love are easy to run; 
Saying sweet words is the dearest fun. 
Let’s see, you and I, just for to-day, 
How many kind things we can do and say ! 


Getting Ready for Thanksgiving. 
BY INEZ L. STRONG. 


own in the kitchen great preparations were | a wardrobe that they would be likely to need 
[) going on for Thanksgiving. 
was sitting by the fire, stoning raisins; | city. 
Aunt Sue was paring apples, and mother was Aunt Sue came up the stairs bringing a small 
busy with many different things. She walked | tabouret, on which were some little tins and 
from the pantry to the stove so constantly that | one dish containing. real flour, a little dough 
there seemed to be no room for the children. and some water. ‘‘I think you will need this 
**Can’t you amuse yourselves in the nursery ¢ for your pies,’’ she said; and when she had set 
asked Aunt Sue. ‘‘The kitchen seems to be | it down she reached in her pocket and took out 
smaller than ever this morning. ’’ several packages of raisins, rice and pepper- 
‘‘Nothing new to play,’’ said Barbara. |mints. Presently she returned with the choco- 
**No fun,”’ said Nan. | late pot, which she set down by the fire. 
**Poky,’’ from Ethel. ‘*Aunt Sue knows!’’ they cried. And then 
‘‘Drefful poky,’’ lisped Baby Sue. all the morning the trio worked busily, and 
Mothers always seem to have new ideas. | when lunch-time came and the baking was 


po? 


and clean, and the dolls were all sitting in an 
expectant row on the couch, looking for all the 
world like Thanksgiving company. 

Then they set the table with Barbara’s set 
| of dishes, and refreshed themselves with cookies 
The children looked at each pager a moment, | and ‘‘cambrie’’ tea. 

Aunt Sue came and carried away the cooking 
The sound dishes, and surveyed the room. 
**T am sure grandpa and grandma will appre- 


nursery ?”? she asked. ‘‘I know there must be 
pies to make and doll dresses to freshen up, 
| | and I am sure after the long summer you were 
| away the dust in the doll-house is thick as can 


| 7? 














the stairs before she had finished. 
| of busy preparation was soon heard above, and | 
| the kitchen work went on more peacefully. ciate all this when they come,’’ she said. 

| **]’ll do the washing,’’ said Cousin Beth, ‘*The best of it is, we thought we were play- 
and she began to undress the dolls and prepare | ing—and it was really helping,’’ said Nan. 


| er ee tr 
Children’s Sayings. 


Little three-year-old Fern was very fond of| One day Mr. Jellaby had his twin babies 
her friends, and when asked by mama what she | down-town, tucked in their double-ended car- 
liked best of the Thanksgiving dinner, replied, | riage, facing each other, with only their little 
*‘Oh, I liked the people best, mama.’’ round faces showing out of the blankets. A 
| boy caught sight of the babies, and he cried in 

Little Carl, on bringing his first report home, | astonishment, ‘‘O mama, look quick! There 
and not being able to pronounce deportment, | is a baby with a head on both ends.’’ 
said, ‘‘Mama, I have ninety-five in badness.’ | 








Ted and Frank were visiting grandpa in the 

Marjorie had been given some hard pepper- | country. One day they were very much inter- 
mint candies, and after holding one in her mouth | ested in a stone wall which grandpa was laying. 
for a few minutes, she ran to her mother and | In moving one of the stones, a lizard crawled 





cried, ‘‘O mother, I swallowed that candy!’’ | out. The boys at once ran to tell mother. 
**Never mind,’’ said her mother; *‘it will not | **Mother,’’ said Ted, ‘‘grandpa just dug up 
hurt you.’’ | a blizzard !’’ 


”” 





**Yes, I know,’’ said Marjorie, ‘‘but I lost ‘it was not a blizzard; 


the use of it.’’ 


*‘Oh,’’ said Frank, 
it was a wizard.’’ 





Grandma | during the visit of grandma and grandpa to the | 





‘‘Why not get ready for Thanksgiving in the | finished down-stairs, the nursery was shining | 


| 









NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADE. 
While playing Indian, my one 
Spied two three on a near-by knoll; 
But having neither bow nor gun, 
He trusted to his wooden whole ; 
Yet missed the mark, and instantly 
In hurried flight arose my three. 
HUMAN CELEBRITIES WHOSE NAMES ARE 
ALSO FOUND IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
A famous general whom it is difficult to keep 
from the door. A poet who was the ship of the 
desert. A captain whose name is used as a term 
for a child. An essayist who belonged to Mary. 
A poet who walked sidewise. An early American 
writer, who might have been the mate of Mother 
Goose. An American novelist who belonged to 
the deer family. A noted architect who was a 
very small bird indeed. An American statesman 
with bright blue wings. An English novelist with 
magnificent brilliant plumage. 
3. DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a look, one bold and free, 
But do not sow what then you'll see. 
One letter drop, and then you'll find 
A form of be come to your mind. 
Once more behead, and when you sing 
You’ll use quite oft the tiny thing. 
There still remains a favorite letter 
None ever served our language better. 
4. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Atmt h ed, n nvr td o ob: 
Ntig’ s hr ta sae w’n fn i ot, 
5. ANAGRAM STORY, 
Tele 


2. 


ram. 
’Neath the I stood, on the gay village 
green, 
the scene. 
A wind I’d 
I at last, ’neath the 
bright eyes. 
Though I feared I'd - 
And through the -- 


side. 


And crowds of people who flocked to 


blew, 
sun’s ’-- - 


and to my surprise 
Annie s 


---, I went fora ride, 
-- reigned on every 
6. DISGUISED HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 

A plastic stuff by artists used. 

The part of fruit that’s oft refused. 
Greater than much, yet less than most, 
The proper art of making toast. 

A structure to surround a pig. 

A bathing weight, exceeding big. 

A lion’s home that is not damp. 

A stick that’s useful when you tramp. 

A time that’s neither night nor day. 

A rock that’s happy, pleased and gay. 

The verbal value of a thought. 

A deed that’s claimed when land is bought. 


7. A PALINDROME, 

From the letters given below form a sentence 
the letters of which shall read backward or iov- 
ward the same. 

iiiinnooooppsstt 


8. CHANGED CONSONANTS. 

His advice, if not ——, is at least ——, and will 
—— you some trouble. At the time, it will 
be hardly —— for you to attend the —, and for 
your own —-, I advise you to stay away. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Scythe. Yachts. 

2. Rooted in man; door mat nine; Dora men- 
tion; manner, too, I'd; not, nor a dime; donate 
minor; Koman toed in; an end, Tom, or 1; am 
tired. Noon; O, dream not in. 

3. Apposition, preposition, deposition, proposi- 


| tion, interposition, opposition, disposition. 


1. Safe 
For, tune, 


, guard—safeguard. 


5. tell, err—fortune-teller. 


G6. Wagner, Verdi, Bach, Handel, Gliick, Gou- 
nod, Auber, Spohr, Chopin, Beethoven, Flotow, 
Schumann, Me yerbeer, Che rubini, Rossini, Sousa, 


Abt, Balfe. 


7. Pink, rose, bachelor’s-buttons, tulips, phlox, 
snowball, lady’s-slipper, four-o’clock, cockscomb, 


rue, 

8. MILL. OLD. DIM. VIOL. 
MIMIC. ox. pOLL,. GCivgs 
MIX, CODICIL. 
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A Pair of Shears” 


—that’s the way some people 
buy shears—and they get them 
—the ordinary kind—the kind 
that not only get dull quickly 
but also work loose at the 
joint. The only safe way is 
to ask for Keen Kutter shears 
—the brand that keeps sharp, 
stays tight and cuts clean 
even after long years of ser- 
vice, because they are made 
of the finest cutlery steel and 
have a screw and bolt of 
wonderful construction 
which positively prevents 
the slightest loosening of 

the blades. . 





Scissors and Shears 
are mete in all shapes and sizes 


— have 
of America for 
All Keen Kutter Shears have 
a left and right hand bolt 
and nut, which positively 
prevents the blades work- 
Be sure and ask for 
the kind marked Keen 
Kutter. 
‘Keen Kutter Pocket 
Knives for —_ and 
‘ women, are the very 
— S best made. 
GRAND i If your dealer does 
PRIZE not keep Keen Kutter 
AT a ae us _— 
WORLD'S PAIR M/F learn -~where to 
them. Scissor booklet 
ST. LOUIS sent free. 
A complete line of 
cutlery and tools is sold 
under this Mark and 
Motto: 
iy The Rec- 
ollection of 
Quality Re- 
mains Long 
After the Price 
is Forgotten. 
Trade Mark Registered, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 298 Broadway, New York 





*ymans Ideal FountainPen | 





The ideal Christmas Gift for father, mother, brother 
sister is a 


WATERMAN’S 


IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Don’t rack your brains to find out what to give, but 
make your selection from our stock of Christmas pens 
for all your family and friends. We have pens to suit 
the individual taste and the pen habit of everybody. 
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Repousse Design. 
Filigree Design. 





Waterman's Ideal is easy to fill, easy to clean, never 
gets out of order, writes without fail or flood, is always 
to be distinguished as genuine by the word “Ideal” in a 
globe stamped onthe pen. Dealers everywhere keep 
a good assortment, and pens may be exchanged to 
suit the individual hand at any of our pen offices. 


L.E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway New York 
160 Srate street, Chicago — 8 School Street.Basion 

138 Montgomery Street. Sanfrancisco 
136. St. James Street. Montreal. 
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.|the draft of the Japanese vessels, and knew 





}and all on board if they were captured, but 
| the work was accomplished and the vessel saved. 
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Wr THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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I it had happened in any other year than 
1863, or at any other time in that year than 
while America was celebrating or bemoaning 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg, the affair of the 
Wyoming would be as well-known to every 
schoolboy as the sturdy defense of the Essez, 
the blowing up of the Philadelphia, Perry’ 
victory, or any other of our naval struggles 
in which a forlorn hope has given occasion for 
the display of heroic courage. But although 
the school histories may overlook it, it is in the 
naval records that Capt. David 8S. MacDougal 
ran the Straits of Shimonoseki in the face of 
overwhelming odds, destroyed three vessels, 
each his equal or better, and one of six heavy 
batteries which were pounding at him from the 
heights above. 

Although he did not clear the way for navi- 
gation, he taught the Japanese respect for the 
American navy, and made the work of his sue+) 
cessors easy. ‘ 

After Commodore Perry had opened Japan 


——— : bia 
Lam SEA-FIGHT IN yapan. |, 





to trade by treaties with the shogun, the lives 
of foreigners on the islands were constantly | 
imperiled through the hostility of the Daimios. 
The shogunate was going to pieces. Civil war | 
was beginning. 

The Straits of Shimonoseki, entrance to the 
Inland Sea, were guarded by the Daimio of 
Choshiu, who was bitterly opposed to foreigners. 
In 1863 he erected six or seven batteries com- 
manding the narrow passage,—the channel is 
in places only three hundred yards wide,—and 
set up thirty-two-pounders of various makes 
and eight-inch Dahlgren guns, which our own 
government had presented to the shogun. 

With these he opened fire on the first foreign 
steamer which came along, which happened 
to be the American merchant steamer Pem- 
broke. Meanwhile he had obtained a big bark 
and a brig, both American, the former the 
Daniel Webster, and had mounted heavy guns 
on them. : 

These attacked the Pembroke suddenly at 
night, but the steamer escaped in the dark- 
ness. The next week the Daimio fired on 
and badly damaged a French war-vessel, and 
the following week repulsed the Dutch corvette, 
Medusa. 

The American sloop of war Wyoming, sister | 
ship to the Kearsarge, was about to start for 
home, on a search for the Alabama. Captain 
MacDougal was ordered to go by the straits 
and punish the Daimio. Meanwhile the latter 
had bought a big American steamer and armed 
it. 

At daybreak of July 16, 1863, the Wyoming 
steamed into the straits and came in sight of 
the Japanese fleet. Captain MacDougal had a 
native pilot, but he had himself ascertained 





that where they went he could follow. He 
turned out of the channel almost at once, thereby 
saving his ship, as his move threw the guns in 
the forts off their aim, and sailed directly 
between the steamer and the brig. ‘They opened 
a furious fire upon him, and the battle imme- 
diately became terrific. Every gun on the 
Wyoming was fired with accuracy at short 
range, and told with deadly effect. But the 
Japanese, too, had been studying artillery, and 
were magnificent marksmen. ‘Two eleven-inch 
Dahlgrens on the Wyoming’s deck proved the 
compelling force, however. The brig was soon 
sunk and the bark disabled, one fort blown up 
and the steamer in flight. 

For a time the Wyoming was aground, but 
it worked off, and went in pursuit of the 
steamer. The Dahlgrens were opened on it, 
and .the second shot blew up its boilers. The 
Wyoming was brought off with a loss of four 
killed and seven injured, of whom two died. 
Forty large shot struck the ship and many 
passed over its decks. So great was the horror 
of Japanese prison torture that Captain Mac- 
| Dougal had given orders to blow up the ship 
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AN UNLAUDED TALENT. 


he poet has made Paul Revere famous as 
a patriot, but who has sung his praises as a 
dentist? Collectors cherish his engravings and 
housewives display specimens of his gold- 
smith’s art, but what proud Boston dame boasts | 
of her grandmother’s artificial teeth set by this 
many-gifted man? Pulling out old teeth and 
setting in new ones may not be as romantic an 
occupation as flying through the country on 
midnight rides, yet many a Boston gentle- 
woman has in all probability been enabled to 
bestow her smiles freely upon the world at 
large because of Paul Revere’s skilful minis- 
trations. 
An advertisement in an old paper tells the 
story. The paper is the ‘‘Boston Gazette 
and Country Journal. Containing the fresh- 
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| December 19, 1768.’’ 


Chased Design. 


est Advices, Foreign and Domestic. Monday, 


Whereas many Persons are so unfortunate as 
| to lose their Foreteeth by Accident and other- 
| ways, to their great Detriment, not only in 
Looks, but speaking in both Public and Pri- 
vate; This is to inform all such that they may 
| have them replaced with Artificial Ones, that 
| looks as well as the Natural, and answers the 
| End of Speaking to all Intents, by Paul Revere, 
Goldsmith, near the Head of Dr. Clarke’s 
Wharf, Boston. All Persons who have had 





false teeth fixt by Mr. John Baker, Surgeon 
| Dentist, and they have got loose (as they will | 
|in Time,) may have them fastened by the | 


j above, who learnt the Method of fixing them | 


from Mr. Baker. 
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STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Hayti,Persia, China, C 
Uruguay,Corea, etc., with Album, only ° 
1000 Vinely Mixed, 20c. 

Agents wanted. 60 per cent. b 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


The Wonder Dynamo Motor for Xmas. 


V Most complete little machine 
made. Lights lamps, runs mo- 
tors, decomposes water, etc. 
Output twelve watts. Wound 
for any voltage up to ten. Has 
laminated armat' 


1000 hinges, 8c. 
New List Free. 











Height 5in. Send stam: 
for Py ys R. M. 
Co, , 400 8. St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


sur FURS and HIDES 


Obtain 10 to 50% more spot cash for RAW FURS, 

CATTLE and HORSE HIDES by ship- 
ping to us than selling at home. Write for 
Price List, market report, tags. $5,000 Book 


Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


Best Thing Ever Written. 





Andersch Bros., Dept. 123, Minneapolis, Minn. 











automatic 

action, the per- 

fect mechanical 
construction make 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


without question the only satis- 
factory shade roller on the market. 
Look for the script signature of 
STEWART HARTSHORN on the 


label. For your protection. 
Wood Rollers. 
Tia Rollers. 
The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks. 











Needs an 


EDISON 
Phonograph 


Why Every Boy 






[/y 





cost— yet its price is low. 


home or in the bam, and fill his 
buy one for the boy, and let 
@ The signature of the inventor 


ECAUSE it provides more fun and music than any other automatic entertainer at any 
It talks, sings and plays. 
bright boy, and keeps him happy all the year round. He can give phonograph concerts in his 
Chand bie 
O, Edison. is on every genuine Edison Phono- 
graph and Gold Moulded Record. The Phonographs cost from $10 up; Records 35 cents 
each. Hear it at your dealer's free of charge, 
“Home Entertainments with the Edison Phonograph,” which tells how any bright boy or 
girl can conduct a Phonograph concert and make money. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Avenue, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 





It is a money-maker for any 


pockets with nickels. Parents should 
him repay the cost as he earns it. 


or write us for list of Records and booklet, 















Goal of 








Ai dainty 








COPYRIGHT, 1905, BY 
CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 


reach the 


eat 


CREAM of WHEAT 


There is strength for 
you in every dish. 


A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 





Health 


breakfast 

















In 1797 Wm. Bent manufactured 
the highest grade piano then ob- 
tainable. 

To-day Geo. P. Bent manufac- 
tures the CROWN PIANO,—the 
highest grade piano now ob- 
tainable. 


Crown Pianos 


are distinguished by a rich singing 
tone quality, full and well sus- 
tained. The kind of tone sought 
by the true musician, the kind 
that will please YOU. An ex- 
amination wilf reveal superior 
actions and unvarying excellence 
of material and workmanship. 

They have more exclusive points 
of merit and superiority, protected 
by 27 patents, than any other 
known instrument. There are no 
Crown “seconds,’’ “‘poor thirds’’ 
or “worse fourths.”’ 

CROWN PIANOS are made in 
one grade only,—the best, the 
highest. The only possible differ- 
ence between Crown Pianos is in 
the design of their cases. 

HOW YOU CAN PURCHASE 

Let us tell you how you can buy 
a Crown Piano at your own home 
as easily and as satisfactorily as if 
you were here in person. 

GEO. P. BENT 
Crown Block CHICAGO 


1905 














™ The Sled That Steers.” 
See how the runners curve at a tum 
of the handle-bar. How it flies! No 
scraping feet or plowing in turning; 
the runners follow their own track. 
sled i in the world for boys because it 
can “go.” The only sled that a girl 
can properly control. Indestructible 
spring steel runners, pressed steel stand- 
ards, ash seat and frame. Outlasts an 
wooden sled. Easily drawn up-hill 


Ask your dealer for the Flexible Flyer 


cad ent when ane other sled, Send to us 1 
won't supply it. Made in six sizes, to carry 
one child or six grown persons. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 

Our cardboard model sled will show you 
just how it works, and give you lots of fun 
Sent free by mail with illus. booklet giving 
full information regarding sizes and prices. 

S. L, ALLEN & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers, 


Patentees and 
Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| A NEW TREK. 











nce more the Boers are on the move. While 

the British government has been engaged 
in drafting a constitution under which all 
burghers of the late South African Republic 
may vote for members of the first Volksraad, 
a large number of these very burghers are 
deserting the Transvaal. Their destination is 


Between 
|three and four thousand Boers have already 
migrated, thus showing their hatred of British 
rule. 

About the same time that the Pilgrims were 
leaving England to seek a land of freedom a | 
number of Dutch and Huguenot refugees, with 
the same end in view, fled to the Cape of Good | 
Hope. 

The struggles of these two little bands were | 
not unlike. The Pilgrim found a savage foe | 
in the Indian, the Dutch in the Hottentot | 
The pioneer Boer was not | 
unlike the early American backwoodsman— | 
tough in fiber, lawless as regards the law of | 
man, but devout in his own faith. 

The Boer had not the forests of America to 
His country was open, and in his huge, 
tented ox-cart he roamed about, seeking water 
and good pasturage. ‘To-day, in spite of rail- 
ways, the Boer travels in these lumbering 
family ox-wagons. 

When, in 1806, Cape Colony passed into the 
hands of the British government, it seemed as 
if the two white races might exist peaceably 
side by side. 

But this was not to be. The Boer regarded 
the English as prejudiced and arrogant, while 
to the English the Boer seemed tricky, dull, 
indolent and bigoted. 

In 1834 the great trek or exodus began. 
Northward went the clumsy wagons, bearing 
nearly ten thousand travellers to seek new 
homes. It was ten years before a permanent 
abiding-place was found. Always the Boer 
carried in his heart the motto which he later 
adopted : 

‘*We declare before God, Who knows the 
heart, and before the world, that the people of 
the South African Republic have never been 
subjects of her majesty, and never will be.’’ 

When the Boers settled beyond the Vaal, they 
thought they had found their home. Now, 
nearly fifty years later, the oxen are being 
harnessed again to the great wagons, and the 
Boer is travelling away from the civilization 
he detests. 
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THE VOICE OF TRAGEDY. 


Pend D. White, in his recent most inter- 
esting autobiography, relates how, while 
travelling in Switzerland, he met in the dining- 
room of the hospice of St. Bernard a lady of 
striking appearance, whose face was so familiar 
that he kept puzzling himself to remember 
where he could have encountered her before. 
At last the mystery was solved. 

**As the dinner went on the two monks gave 
accounts of life at the hospice, rescues from 
avalanches, and the like, and various questions | 
were asked; but the unknown lady sat per- | 
fectly still, uttering not a word, until suddenly, | 
just at the close of dinner, she put a question | 
across the table to one of the fathers. It came | 
almost like a peal of thunder—deep, strong, 
rolling through the room, startling all of us, and 
fairly taking the breath away from the good | 
monk to whom it was addressed ; but he presently 
rallied, and in a rather faltering tone made | 





answer. That was ail. But on this I at once | 
recognized her. It was Fanny Kemble Butler, 


whom years before I had heard interpreting 
Shakespeare. ’’ 

Others also of the famous Kemble family 
were remarkable for the powerful and melodious 
voices which, with their unusual personal 
beauty, so greatly aided to give full effect on | 
the stage to their dramatic genius. 

It followed that not only was their utterance | } 
of ordinary remarks on ordinary occasions | 

sometimes more suited in tone to a declamation | 
of tragedy, but from long habit in delivering | 
Shakespearean lines, their phraseology would | 
unconsciously assume at times a resemblance to | | 
blank verse. | 

Doubtless the best-known incident of the kind 
is the anecdote of Mrs. Siddons, perhaps the 
greatest of the Kembles, who, when the unfor- 
tunate youth who was serving her at the common 
table of an inn had misunderstood her orders, 
rejected the glass which he proffered her in an 
accidental impromptu line of perfect meter, 
delivered with slow and deep-toned majesty 
and overpowering effect: 

**l asked for water, boy; you’ve brought me | 
beer. ’’ 


IMMATERIAL. 


unt Hepsy was in ecstasies over the young 
lady her nephew, Ike, was going to marry. | 

“*T never saw her till last week,’’ she said, 
‘‘but I fell in love with her at first sight 
myself. She’s good, sweet, amiable, and as 
pretty as a picture. ’’ 

‘*‘What’s her name ?’’ asked the listeners. 

**Maria.’’ 

‘*Maria what?’’ 

Aunt Hepsy wrinkled her forehead, pursed 
up her lips, looked at the ceiling and gave it 


p. 

“‘T declare, I can’t think of her other name.’’ 

The general laugh that followed this confes- 
sion nettled Aunt Hepsy. 

‘‘What’s the difference about her last name, | 
anyway ?’’ she said, explosively. ‘‘It’s only | 





temporary. She’s going to change it!’’ | 


| the highlands of German East Africa, a journey | 
{of about fourteen hundred miles. 


Sood that digests itself.”’ 


| Dr. C. H. Pearson 


| Author of “Cabin on the Prairie” poe other opules 
books which THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 


giving as premiums, recently wrote as follows about 


/The New Tuber Food 


FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS and DYSPEPTICS. 


“Miss Alice Swasey spoke of the great good she had 
derived while in Hawaii from Taro-ena, having gained 
by its use eight ponnde in weightina surprisingly short 
time. The remark led the writer to procure some of 
| the food _for trial. was surprised at the ——e 
result. It imparted a peculiar sense of comfort anc 
strength. Hawaiian babies from early infancy eat all 

1ey want of taro porridge, and mothers take it to fill 
the breasts with pure, rich milk. Physicians prescribe 

faro-ena for the weakly, and with excellent results 
even in ule eration and cancer of the stomach and 
typhoid fever. 

Governor Carter, of Hawaii, wrote June 21, 1905: “I 
| have always believed that if Taro-ena could be supplied 
to those who are suffering from indigestion it would in | 
many cases prove a blessing. 





By mail, prepaid anywhere, 50c., large fl. om, hospital 
$3.00 (cheapest ), or at drug stores. 8S A” Cc. 
including interesting illustr ated book on 
Address, 


TARO FOOD CO., Box Y, DANBURY, CONN. | 


yh o-ena, ‘the 


the remarkably elastic Spring Neec 
which is knitted on machines of our « 
tion and manufacture. This peculia 
is the source of the utmost 


able and natural fit 





and sizes 





Union and two-piece suits in all weights 
silkateen, cotton and wool. 


Handsome Booklet on request. 
. COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 







SPRING NEEDLE 


DERBY RIBBED 


UNDERWEAR 


Appeals to Men of Fine Habits in Dress. 


Particularly elegant and easy-fitting. 


Made of 
lle fabric, 
wh inven- 


r elasticity 


COMFORT AND SATISFACTION. 


It prevents the usual bagging and disagreeable 
non-elastic stretch. Cooper’s Underwear from 
Loox For THis first to last maintains the same 

’ rich, silky feel and easy, comfort 























You can hardly blame a boy fo 
is. 


happened for want of a 


“JOCKEY” 


The New England “Jockey” 
and shape. Jeweled “ned ements. 
or faney dial, as prefe . 
accuracy and ‘reliability, ‘and will last a lifetime. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. Write for ‘‘Red 

Jor men and boys and ‘‘ Blue Book’’ 


Makers of Complete Watches 
35 MAIDEN LANE, 


“Hurry up, boys, it’s a se time!” 


school if he has no means of knowing what time it 
A boy is often punished for being tardy when 
he didn’t intend to be and didn’t expect to be —it all 


laud 


ATCH. 


If you expect a boy to be on time provide him with a timepiece. 


is a watch for boys. 
Pendant wind and set. Plain 
Not expensive, but guaranteed for 


of wate 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CoO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


tr being late to 












Right in size 


Book ’’ of watches 
thes for ladies. 


Only, 





snustianininael 





nsiestiiinanemeiiaaiieninsiaa 





























BOSTON, 


Lowney’s Cocoa 


IS THE PERFECT FOOD BEVERAGE, 


The finest Cocoa made anywhere or at any price. 





LOWNEY’S COCOA is not loaded with ground 


cocoa shells, flour, starch, dyes or other adulterants. 
The Lowney Receipt Book Sent Free. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial St., 


MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 






Rubber- Tipped 


Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun, Popu- 
lar Throughoutthe Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
Lf your dealer hagn’ t it send 

us mail order. 
PISTOL. RIFLE. 
Buys Harmless Our New Harmless 25-inch 
$] Pistol, Target | 55 Nickel - Fisted = Rifle $2 
sa gem ree Tar- 
and 8 Arrows | get and 3% Arrows 
post-paid. post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














G ET ready for the greatest sport of 
the year. You can’t really enjoy 
yourself this winter without a pair of 


Barney & Berry Skates. 


That’s the kind the other boys buy, 
because they fit better, look nicer and 
last longer than the other kinds. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue. 


It contains Hockey Rules and tells how 
to make an ice rink in your own yard. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Ingersoll Watch is the universal 
Christmas present. 

The new models complete a line from 
which can be chosen an idea/ gift for man, 
woman, boy or girl. 

For the Man-—whether he has another 
watch or not—an Ingersoll is always ac- 
ceptable, because it can be put to so many 
uses where a more delicate watch would be 
Sebis to injury or loss. 

But for the Boy—his first watch is one 
of the events of his whole life. It instils 
promptness and self-reliance,and an Inger- 
soll will go through his romps and games 
without missing a tick—an hourly re- 
minder of the giver. 

Ingersoll models include the Dollar 
Watch, which is known all over the worl 
as a marvel of beauty, accuracy and utility; 

he £clipse, in a solid German silver 
cane, stem-wind and stem-set, price $1.503 
and— 

The Ladies’ “‘Midget’’—Just Out 


A dainty model for women, girls and 
smallboys - $2. 


Ingersoll Watches a are sold by dealers 
throughout the country, or will be sent 
pos se on pecs of price, by the 

ers. Booklet free. 

Imitations,resembling Ingereoll Wateins 
in appearance, but unreliable as time- 
keepers, are frequently palmed off on un- 
wary buyers. 

DON’T STAND FOR SUBSTITUTION 

Look for the name “‘ INGERSOLL"’ on the dial 


INGERSOLL DOLLAR CHAINS 

There never has been an honest stand- 
ard of valuein gold-plated chains. Dealers 
ps not known what they were selling, 

purchasers what they bought. 
he Ingersoll Chain, made in 12 attract 
ive patterns, removes all uncertainty. 

It is guaranteed to prove satisfactory to 
you, and to assay more gold than any $2 
ian Circulars free. Sold by dealers, or 
post-paid for ae $1. 





CURRENT EVENTS 











; Important Concessions to popular 
demands were made by the Russian govern- 
ment November 9th. General Trepoff, who 
had incurred special odium as Governor-General 
of St. Petersburg and assistant minister of the 
interior, was removed from those positions ; and 
Count Witte, the Russian premier, consented 
to the adoption of universal suffrage. General 
‘Trepoff was made commandant at the palace, 
where his sole duty will be to protect the life 
of the Tsar. Count Witte experienced great 
difficulty in forming a cabinet, because of the 
unwillingness of Liberal leaders to accept office. 
Count Lamsdorff retained the position of min- 
ister of foreign affairs and Mr. Manukhin that 
of minister of justice, but most of the other 
ministers were chosen from Count Witte’s former 
assistants when he was minister of finance. 
& 

Ma Law was proclaimed throughout 

Russian Poland November 12th. When 
this step was taken a general strike was in 
progress, great distress had been caused by a 
searcity of food and coal, and opposing political 
groups, encouraged by the concessions made to 
Finland, had joined in agitation for the reéstab- 
lishment of a separate Kingdom of Poland. 
Official proclamation was made, November 
13th, that not only would autonomy be refused 
to Poland, but that so long as the agitation 
continued Poland would be deprived of the 
privileges promised to the Russian people in 
the manifesto of October 30th. This harsh 
policy aroused great resentment, and a general 
strike was ordered at St. Petersburg, November 
15th, as a protest against it. 

& 


Aw at Kronstadt.—A mutiny broke 
out among the sailors at Kronstadt, the 
chief Russian naval station, November 8th, 
which was attended with promiscuous street- 
fighting and pillage, and was suppressed with 
difficulty. The revolt was inspired in part by 
political motives and in part by resentment at 
the poor quality of the sailors’ rations. 
% 
ge oe any in the Consular Service 
of the United States is assured by an order 
published November 11th, which provides that 
all appointments to consular positions, the com- 
pensation of which is not less than $1,000, shall 
be made by transfer or promotion, or after the 
fitness of the appointee has been demonstrated 
by examination. This is an extension of the 
order of 1896, which required examinations for 
appointment to positions the compensation of 
which was from $1,000 to $2,500. In future, 
also, no one can become secretary of a legation 
who is not familiar with one language besides 
English. ® 
—— among the English Poor.— 
There is already great suffering among the 
unemployed in London and other industrial 
centers in England, and the distress is likely to 
become more serious as the winter opens. Mr. 
Balfour was recently visited by a large deputa- 
tion of women of the working classes, urging 
measures for their relief, and he made their 
visit the text of an earnest appeal in their behalf 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, November 9th. 
Queen Alexandra has made a personal appeal 
for the establishment of a relief fund, and the 
royal family has headed the list with gifts 
amounting to $25,750. 
& 
pias Politics.—The by-elections which 
are held from time to time in English con- 
stituencies, as seats in the House of Commons 
become vacant, continue to show a strong drift 
of popular sentiment against the government. 
Late in October the Conservative majority at 
Hampstead was cut down from 1800 to 400; 
and at Barkston Ash a Conservative majority of 
1,241 in 1892 was turned into a Liberal majority 
of 228. Altogether, there have been 65 contested 
elections in Great Britain since 1900. Their 
result has been to turn a Conservative majority 
of 29 in these constituencies into a Liberal 
majority of 11. This ratio, applied to a general 
election, would give the Liberals an overwhelm- 
ing majority in Parliament. 
& 


ip Norwegian Storthing, by a vote of 

87 to 29, adopted a proposal that, after the 
ratification of the choice by a plebiscite, Prince 
Charles of Denmark should be asked to accept 
election as King of Norway. The plebiscite 
was taken November 13th, and the choice was 
ratified by a vote of more than four to one. 

& 

ecent Deaths—Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 

Davies, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Michigan since 1889, died November 
9th, aged 74. —— Bishop Stephen Mason Merrill, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died Novem- 
ber 12th, aged 80. He was ordained bishop in 
1872, but was placed on the retired list several 
years ago. Sir George Williams, who founded 
the first Young Men’s Christian Association in 
London in 1844, and. was active throughout the 
rest of his life in promoting the progress of the 








organization, died November 6th, aged 84. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly’ 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish, malt ROAD PASSES TO 
IESTINATION, Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
—— 40-page book telling about 







Valentine’ —_ Scheel of a Deora. 


STAMMERING 


My Institute provides accommodation 
for one nuadre? students. Large lec- 
ture hal a Spacious gymnasium. Pleas- 
aut pé ‘lectrie light. Hot-water heating. Hard- 
wood floorsin every room. Surround- 
ings homelike, moral and wholesome. 
Cures lasting’ and permanent. In- 
dorsed by hundreds of graduates 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. References See 
on request. My 200-page book, “ Th 
paige and Treatment of Stammer- 
ing sent FREE to fl address. 








ure 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, M cartaest 
stammering school in the world. 


The Lewis Institute for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


«48-20 


Typewriters 


This means that 8 and 
25 are the pages in 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide ° 
on which typewriters 
and stenographers can 
find the number and 
name of the pencil most 
suitable to their particu- 


lar kind of work. 


Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


Gao. Anpnew Lewis 




















Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. The 
book is absolutely free. 


Department AD, 
JosEPH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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TELEGRAPH 


Operators Needed 
Ourschool endorsed b; 
— S U.Tel. Co. 


Bollveads. Total cost,tuition, board m, 6 —— 
$91., can be redu Home gga F Fong Catalc 
bober's INSTITUTE, May St. LPARAISO, ID A 





QD it e pay railroad fare. 








SKATE ON SNOW ““Syowskatesp 


You Can Do It 
With These Skates. 


Girl’s style,7,8,9 or 10inch. Like cut = or 11 inch. 
| Either st Any size, $1.25 per pair. Wep 

if wanted. Postal us Sor deser: speive booklet. 
Y THINGS CO., 71 Rowe St., 


ones pack 


express. 
Ludington, Mich. 
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“TOOTH SOWDER- 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 


ate CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 


le __ OO - 
é« DIRECTIONS. 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM” AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE. 
PUT UP BY 
E.W HOYT & CO. 
HOYT’S GERMAN. COLOGNE, 


INJURIOUS: 














Punching Bag } 


Makes mu 
culation. 


scle. uickens cir- 
Splendid exercise. 


Great sport. Get it now «and 


use it all 


etc. Rope 
every 
gum ru 


winter. Made of 


ber. Sold direct if 


— dealer hasn’t them, 


ut ask 


him first. 


New Catalogue ready—Sree. 


DRAPER 
Pls 


& MAYNARD CO., 
ith, N. H. 











>. latest of our 400 games 
for young and old is ZUM. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send, Free, descriptive 
catalogue of 400 games. 
for 50 cents, post-paid. 


Manufacturers of Snow-Man, Pick- 
Up, Widow McCarty’s Pig, Etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 59 Willow Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ZUM 








ARE YOU 


WILL SEND YOU 


RE 
cri MONOLOGUES, COSTUMES, SCENERY, ETG.. 


NOTHING LIKE IT_EVER PUBLISHED BEFORE 
THE CREST TRADING CO., 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
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reliable shoe. 


Aa5404 > 


KT 


Infante’ 
Child's, 


wis), 


Educator 
Rubbers Fit 


Educator EDUCATOR 


Room for 5 Toes. Broad 





Tread. Med. Sole— 
A Shoe Without an Equal. 


REGISTERED. 


“Letsthe Child’s Foot 
Crow as it Should.” 


Made in Black Kid, Box and Rus- 
sia Calf, Patent 
able Oak soles. A pliable, neat and 


less stamped Educator on sole. 

ae a +8 am: or ae 
$1. 

4 4 e u 

11 to 

Girls’ (box or inet kid) 

Boys (not Patent Colt) 

Boys’ Box we Batra High Cut, 


By nai 4... extra. 
Educators alee Made for Men 
and Women. 


WRONG WAY 


Colt. Strong, dur- 


one genuine un- 


yta93 


RVVSSeRanqsseasranaree. 
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am. is 
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$1. 
. $1.75. 
- $2.00. 


- $2.50. 
$2.50 


AAR * * AS 


- $3.00. 


We make shoes for every member of the family in 
our seven large factories, yg the famous 
* All America” $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. Send to-day 
for Illustrated Catalogues. 


Shoes. way RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and 
reputation. ton 


OPERAS, MUS! 
ETC.. SHOWING HOW EASY IT IS TO PUT THEM ON FOR 
TABLE, CLUB, LODGE OR HOME AMUSEMENT. BUREAU OF INFORMATION FREE TO PATRONS. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
101 Witmark Building, New York. 


ivrexesrep 1v AMATEUR THEATRIGALS? "5 
LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST 


ALOGUE, |OTOS OF MOST PROMINENT THEATRICAL STARS AND OVER4Q0ILLUSTRATIONS 
GTO MINSTRELSY. 1 MAGIC. DRAMAS, COMEDIES, GRAND AND COMIC 


COMEDIES, REC- 


aye 


THE 


ANARASESRRES Baeeenes)) 


S 


at 
‘ 


AS \ 


WRONG 
way 


Pinched Toes, Corns, 


Bun- 
s. Deformed Feet. 
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Frame Pictures 


Anybody can do it. It adds much to 
home attractiveness to have beautifully 
framed photographs, colored pictures, 
_—. etc., and the cost is almost nothing 
f you use 


° a 
DS umisond 
Passe-Partout Binding 


and material. Ourline includeseverything | 
necessary, and full instructions which 

are so simple that anyone, even children, 

can dothe framing. Be sure you get Denni- | 
son’s Passe-Partout Binding and material, 

then you will be pleased. 

If you have any difficulty in getting 
Dennicon'’s Passe-Partout Binding and 
material at your dealer’s, we will send you | 
a complete outfit on receipt of 60 cents. 
Or, we will send FREE an illustrated 

k showing sixteen shades of Passe- 
Partout Binding and teaching the whole 








process. 

Please address Dept. 5 at our nearest store. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
THE TAG MAKERS 

Beaton, 26 Franklin St, 

New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut 8t. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 

St. Louls, 413 North 4th St. 
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Address a 
New Haven Clock Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
(c apital $1,000,000.00) , 
and just say, “ T want a | 
Dollar Yale for 10 days’ | 
free trial.” That's all 
you havetodo. Our part 
is not so easy. We must 
place in your hands about $2.00 
worth of watch by ordinary stand- 
ards, for we promise to hand every 
responsible person a stem winding, 
stem setting watch fully guaranteed 
by the New Haven Clock Co. 
\ (capital $1,000,000.00), printed 

§ guarantee in back of case. 

if j Now the ordinary Dollar watch 

j is wound and set like a cheap 

/ alarm- clock — by attachments you 

can’t get at without opening the 

back a the case. But the stem of 

a Dollar Yale is nodummy. No-sir-ee! It has 

a double motion —turn it back and forth a few 
times, and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the 
hands forward or back, as you choose. It all works 
just like the handsomest timepiece you ever saw. 
Just put the Dollar Yale in your pocket and wear it 
10 days before you decide to buy. After 10 days we 
want a dollar or the watch — that’s all. 

No, just one thing more. This introductory offer 

may be withdrawn at any time if it crowds our 

capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., 143 Hamilton St., New Haven, Ct. 

















Portland, Oregon. 
1905 


The highest award within the power of 
the jury to confer, THE GOLD MEDAL, 


of the Lewis 
Portland, Oregon, has been given 
Mellin’s Food in recognition of its great 
value to humanity. Méellin’s Food has 
always received the highest award wher- 


& Clark Exposition, 
to 
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| commercial value of the fiber derived from it. 


| cordage, bags, lariats, 


|grows up from the center, 
| which it puts forth become detached and fall to 


| occurs when a plant is about 6 years old, 


codperate in the work, no sanitary scheme can 
| be thoroughly carried out, and 
| implies previous understanding. 
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THIS FINE ELECTRIC MOTOR, 
strong battery and wiring complete (see cut), 
gor $1.25 (money-order), Motor alone $1 = 
Will run for hours; work models,ete. Ve 
yo Can be taken apart and rebuilt 
easi Send for 64-page Catalogue * A.’ 
fLEcKRO IMPORTING CO., 32 Park Place, N.Y. 








Kins Solomon's Mines.—'The fascina- 
ting interest of the ancient ruins in 
Rhodesia, South Africa, drew the attention of 
the archeologists of the British Association 
during its recent meeting at Cape ‘Town. Among 
these ruins the most conspicuous is the great 
Zimbabwe temple, which lies about 200 miles 
inland from the Indian Ocean. The oldest of 
the ruined buildings are believed to date back 
at least to the days of King Solomon. It is 
thought that they were constructed by Semitic 
colonists, whose chief object was gold-mining, 
and who have left indications of their worship 
of Baal and Ashtaroth, as described in the 
Bible. Experts believe that precious metal to 
the value of three or four hundred million 
dollars must have been extracted from the gold 
reefs of Rhodesia in ancient times. 
@ 


apupe is the Indian name of a plant that 
grows in Mexico, along the Gulf coast. It 
has within the past year or two attracted con- 
| sider able attention on account of the apparent 


The natives have long used it for making ropes, 
bridles and fish seines. | 
The plant bears a resemblance to the henequen 
plant of Yucatan, but is said to yield a greater 
quantity of fiber. ‘The fiber comes from the 
leaves, and is white, strong and flexible. The 
plant is propagated in a peculiar way. A stalk | 
and the branches 








OVA AAD 
CLOTH 


Let Us Pay Your 
Dressmaking Bills! 


How ? 


By giving you the three or four profits that 
usually go to middlemen. If you need a tailor- 
made suit or skirt or jacket you should not 
fuil to write for our Free Samples of Fall 
and Winter Suitings. We haveavery large 
and handsome line in solid colors and mix- 
tures, and in a variety of attractive designs 
$1.30 PER YARD, 54 INCHES WIDE. 

Anywhere else you would pay from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per yard for cloth of this qu: ay 

Drop us a postal. Merely ask for “Hope- 
well Cloths for Fall.” Tell us what colors 
and mixtures you prefer. Our samples will 
be sent by return mail. 

**Hopewell” Cloths contain absolutely noth- 
ing except straight, fleece woo e 
guarantee this. They will keep their shape 
and retain their finish, their colors and their 
luster long after the ordinary cloth has been 
thrown away. Kemember that three-fourths 
of so-called “all wor ol” cloths are only “com- 
mercially all-wool.” This means that they 
contain.cotton and shoddy—usually lots of it. 

We have thousands of delighted customers 
all over this country, in Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Porto Rico, who, when 
they want woolen cloths, will use only “Hope- 
well” Cloths. Many of them have been our 
patrons for more than twenty years. 

You will understand this when you have 
seenoursamples. Mention Youth's Companion. 
HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C, HOPEWELL, CONN 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


1780 ont eer, 1905 


WalterBaker&Co,s 
Chocolate 
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Itisa perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 

illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS, 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 
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the ground, where they take root. ‘This process 
but | 
if the leaves are taken off, not until about the 


15th year. a 


Hysieze in the Tropics.—Sir Patrick 

Manson, speaking recently of the work of | 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, which 
has already established laboratories in Ceylon, 
in the Malay Peninsula and at Hongkong, dwelt 
upon a point of much importance, to which 
comparatively little attention has hitherto been 
given. The natives of the tropics, he said, 
should be educated in the principles of hygiene 
as applied to the conditions amid which they 
live. In order to realize this idea he suggested 
that tuition in the rudiments of the subject 
should be afforded to native children in the 
colonial government schools. Unless the natives | 





coéperation 


= 
pate Symbolism.—In their studies of the 
American Indians, ethnologists have found 
nothing more significant than the designs and 
patterns used in aboriginal decorative art. These 


| things are symbolical in their nature, and throw 


light upon the psycho! 

ogy of the Indian. It 
has generally been as- 
sumed that all primitive 
decorative designs are 
executed with the con- 
sciousness on the . part | 
of the artists that they | 
symbolize some definite 
object or relation found in nature, but the ques- 
tion is raised whether this is invariably the 
case. Among the American Indians the rule 
appears to be that the more abstract the under- 
lying idea is, the simpler and more purely 
geometric the designs become. In this way 
similar symbols may come to have different 
meanings among different tribes. 





SYMBOL OF WATER. 


& 


n the Polar Night.—The power of the 

eye to adjust itself to varying intensities of 
light is illustrated by Doctor Nansen’s account 
of his experience on his north polar expedition 
in the winter of 1895-6. He was determined to 
keep a continuous thermometric record during 
the months of darkness, and whenever the 
moon was above the horizon he and his assist- 
ants found no difficulty in reading the instru- 
ments, which were placed in the crow’s-nest 
on the ship’s mast. But at the time of new 
moon they had only starlight, because they 
could not afford to use the oil needed for an 
outdoor lamp. Yet gradually their eyes became 
so well trained to see in the dark that they 
could read the figures on the thermometer scale 
even in the absence of the moon. 


O* - Fields in Persia.—Within the past 
year or two there has been a revival of 
efforts to develop the petroleum deposits known 
to exist within the limits of the ancient empire 
of Cyrus, and now there is talk of a pipe-line 
to connect the oil-fields with the Persian Gulf. 





ever exhibited for awards. 


At St. Louis, 1904, Mellin’s Food | 
was the ONLY Infants’ Food to) 
receive the highest award which 
was THE GRAND PRIZE. 








MELLIN'S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


The area of land in which indications of oil, 
more or less abundant, have been found, and in 
| some parts of which gushing wells have been 
| bored, runs from Kurdistan down through 
| Mesopotamia, ancient Assyria and Chaldea, 
to the gulf. Bitumen is frequently found, and | 
in places crude petroleum oozes from the ground. 
| This source of oil- supply would be of immense 
| value to the proposed railroad connecting Asia 


| Minor with the Persian Gulf. 
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CALIFORNIP 


With its lovely Seaside Resorts, quaint old 
Missions and Orange Groves is 
best reached via the 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


A picturesque journey combined 
with Speed, Safety and Comfort 








Electric Lighted Trains Daily 






Inquire of 






E.L. LOMAX, C.P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 














Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 
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Brighten Your Home 


If all women knew the brightening and lightening influence of 


GOLD DUST 


in the home, they would lose no time in calling it to their aid. 
If you are tired of housework, why not let the GOLD DUST TWINS do 


your work and take life easy. 


No soap, borax, soda, 2 


ne a, kerosene or foreign ingred- 
lent needed with GOLD OUST. 


naphth 
it will do ali the work without assistance. 


GENERAL Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware 
USES FOR and tinware, polishing brass work, cleansing bath room. pipes, etc., softening hard 
GOLD DUST water and making the finest soft soap. 





Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP 































H’S COMPANION isan illustra 
ver for a he family. Its su 
is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


ted 
ub- 


THE YOUT 
wee pa 
scription price 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight 


subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


ages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the | 
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and labeling the wrappe 
gum for a cent.” 

One of the happiest thoughts was the idea of 
the “grab-bag.” 
ends left over. A handful of these remnants, some 

| peppermints, a few chocolate creams and other 

| pieces are put in a paper bag. The retailer sel 
the bags for a cent each, and the child has t 

| added excitement of putting his hand in and dr: 

| ing blind. Sometimes his prize is extra good, for 
one or two bags in a lot are made somewhat better 

| than the rest. 

Children are very exacting and very careful 

They are willing to take half an 


| candy-buyers. 


r, “A foot of ae “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
i ti 


In every factory are odds and, 
Patna sis 





| hour selecting a varied five cents’ worth, and the | 


| dealer wants something that will take their eye, 
so that he can make a sale promptly and send 
| them out happy with their money’s worth. 


| ® © 


should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 


Money-Order. 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOUSEHOLD FILTERS. 


he fact that intestinal diseases, 

such as typhoid fever, cholera, 

dysentery, diarrhcea, and so 

forth are commonly transmitted 

through contaminated water 

makes it seem advisable to print 

a word of warning regarding the use of domestic 
water-filters. 

The most efficient method of purifying contam- 
inated water-supplies on a large scale is by means 
of sand filter-beds in which the water percolates 
very slowly through a layer of fine sand several 
feet in thickness. Cities that have installed such 
plants report a great improvement in their health 
statistics. 
hended from the water-supply has become so wide- 
spread, however, that domestic filters intended to 
be used br ‘he individual householder have come 
into genera. use. 

These are of numerous varieties and employ 
many different substances as the filtering medium, 
such as charcoal, sand, mineral wool, unglazed 
clay or porcelain, and so forth. These may appear 
to be very useful, owing to their ability to remove 
acertain amount of coloring matter and floating 
materials, but as usually employed they fall far 
short of the necessary degree of efficiency, and 
may even be directly a source of added danger 
apart from the false sense of security they inspire. 

Unless such filters are very frequently taken 
apart and thoroughly cleansed, bacteria are apt 
to pass through freely, and even to multiply in the 
filter itself, so that the number of germs in the 
water that is drawn off may actually be increased 
instead of diminished. 

There is but one safe way for the consumer to 
deal with a doubtful water-supply. If enough 
suspicion attaches to the water to make the use 
of a filter seem desirable, the conditions are such 
that half-way measures are out of place, and only 
absolute sterilization can be considered. Every 
drop of such water intended for table use should 
be thoroughly boiled. The flat taste of water 
treated in this way is due to the fact that the dis- 
solved air is expelled from it by the heat, but by 
placing it in bottles only three-quarters full and 
shaking well, enough air will be taken up to re- 
store the palatability. The bottles may then be 
placed in the refrigerator to be cooled, for of 
course the ice is just as likely to be bad as the 
water, and there is no use in purifying the water 
if dirty ice is to be put into it. 


& 
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LOW-PRICED CANDIES. 


he small boy or smaller girl who stands a-tiptoe 
before the candy counter and says, “I’ll take 
one 0’ them an’ one o’ them, an’ a cent’s worth o’ 
them an’ a stick o’ gum,” is one of an army of 


customers for whom confectioners purvey with | 


great care and anxious invention. 
chocolates and bonbons are most profitable, but 
the manufacture of them, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, requires less art and energy than 
making cheap candies for the children. 

Older people buy confectionery for its quality ; 
children buy for its novelty, shape, color and size. 

“Autopops” have been popular the last year. 
They are nothing but “lollypops” made in a little 
different shape. They have automobiles on the 
wrapper, and the name and the picture make them 
sell. 

Cheap candy must be timely. In the spring the 
manufacturers substitute for the ordinary stick 
in a wad of taffy little rakes and hoes and spades. 
Easter sees all possible variations of egg-shaped 
candies. May brings little sugar May baskets; 
July calls for candies in the shape of firecrackers, 
torpedoes and rockets. These have not varied 
much in style for the last five years, and never fail 
to sell in season. 

For hot weather there is the dish of “ice-cream.” 
This is a tin plate with a tiny spoon stuck to it 
and a lump of candy colored to represent choco- 
late, vanilla and strawberry ice-cream. For the 
berry season are little baskets or plates of berries, 
and there are also candy berries sold ten for a 
cent. 

Old candies reappear in new shapes. The ordi- 
nary licorice drop becomes “ten nigger babies for 
a cent,” then “shoe-strings,” then “buttons.” The 
“jaw-breaker”’ has given way to the “butter-ball,” 
which is yellow and hard, and has all the old last- 
ing quality, the sweet power to endure under 
persistent sucking. 

The white chewing-gum was sniffed at by the 
present generation of children, until the manu- 
facturers hit on the idea of making it in long pieces 


When neither of these can be pro- | 


Your name cannot be found on | 


Knowledge of the danger to be appre- | 


Expensive | 


JUST WANTED TO KNOW. 


H* was a new flagman at a railroad crossing f 
a Pennsylvania town, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and his hours were from seven in 
the morning until seven at night; but he was 
| instructed not to leave until the “Limited” express, 
which was due at the crossing at two minutes 
before seven, had safely passed. 


All went well for about a month. But one night 
the Limited had not passed at seven o’clock. 


About twelve minutes past seven the teman 
| heard it in the distance, and taking a go gr on 
| his red lantern, he planted himself in the middle of 


| the track of the Limited. 

The engineer was trying to make up lost time, 
and the train was speeding, but he brought it toa 

| standstill at the first wave of the red light. He 

| jumped off his engine and ran ahead to find out 

| why he was signaled. 

| ‘What made you signal?” he demanded, angrily, 
seeing no evidence of danger. 


“What kept ye?” calmly questioned the gate- | 


mah. 
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A LACK OF COMPETITION. 


he old squire was narrating his experiences 
| with county fairs. “You never had much to 
| do with managing them, perhaps,” he said. “Well, 
| I have had a great deal. It takes a lot of head- 
work, I can tell you, to think up popular features, 
outside of the big steers, the fat hogs, the mammoth 
squashes, the poultry, the preserves, the lace 
tidies and the agricultural horse-trots, to draw 
the crowd. ° 

“IT remember one year,” he proceeded, “when 
| we got overeat interest excited by announcing 
|a prize of a gold-headed cane for the homeliest 
man in the county and a silk dress-pattern for 
the homeliest woman. After a spirited competi- 
tion the cane was awarded to Colonel Van Jessup, 
the landlord of the Van Jessup Hotel.” 

“Yes, I know him,” interrupted one of the 
listeners, “and I’ve seen the cane. Who got the 
silk dress for being the homeliest woman ?’ 

“Nobody. There weren’t any entries.” 


& 
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SOMETHING IN THIS NAME. 


Greek bearing the appalling name of J. Pap- 
patheodorokoummountourgeotopoulos is the 
owner of a restaurant on Halsted Street, Chicago. 
The name extends across the entire width of the 
| awning in front of his place of business, which is 
near the stock-yards. 


A stranger in the city, who was taking a ride on 
a Halsted Street car, + 97] to be standing on 
the rear platform as the car flashed past that 
restaurant, and the sign caught his eye. 

“For pity’s sake!” he said to the conductor. 
*““What’s that name?” 

“I haven’t made it all out yet,” answered the 
conductor. “It’s in the middle of the block, and 
we never stop in front of it. I’ve only been on the 
line a week or two, but I’m learning the name a 
little at a time as we run byit. I know it as far 
as ‘J. he heodorokoummountour.’ By another 
week I'll have the rest of it.” 
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A BRAVE RESPONSE. 


he politician was addressing his constituents 

in afrenzied speech. Several of his assertions 
were, reduced to cold thought, diametrically op- 
posed to one another, but each eloquent proposi- 
tion was received with wild response. Judge 
Dolan, one of the auditors, turned to his neighbor 
and said: 


This reminds me of the Irish leader who was 
cheering his men on to battle. 

“Min,” he says, “we are on the verge of battle, 
an’ I want to ask ye before ye start, will yez fight 
| or will yez run?” 

“We will,” says they. 

“Which will ye do?” says he. 

“We will not,” says the 

“Aha, thank ye, me min 
would.” 


& 


a says he. “I thought ye 


& 
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FEELING IN HIS ART. 


singing-teacher was visiting the school, and 
as this was an important event in the district, 
verse or two to recite for the entertainment of 
the visitor. 


During the delivery of his lines, one small boy 
was especially noticeable for the action with 
which he accompanied his words; so much so 
that the teacher, surprised at his efforts, com- 
mended him highly on the ease with which he 
spoke and the — practice which he must 
have put on the piece. 

“Tt was fine,’’ she exclaimed, in Goaing, “and 
shows a large amount of rehearsal! But, Johnny, 
where did ~ get the gestures?” 

“°*Tain’t the gestures,” replied the young genius, 
with a twist, “*tain’t the gestures; it’s the hives.” 


* © 


NOT ALL HE EXPECTED. 


boy who had accomplished a good deal in foot- 
ball but little in his studies, says a writer in 
the Booklovers Magazine, was dropped from one 
preparatory school and immediately invited to 
enter another. He had been there a few days 
when he met a member of the faculty. 
here 
“Pretty fair,” said the boy. 
“That’s good. Find it smooth going, eh?” 
The boy considered. “Well, I shouldn’t like to 
say that, exactly,” he said. ‘The field’s sort of 
rough yet in places, sir.” 








the pupils had been instructed to memorize a | 


eady-made kind. 
Our best advertisements are our satisfied 
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| week 





-_ said the professor, “how do you find it | 


frice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | 








Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 
afterward. Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





If you collect, send for free samples | 
“Perfect” Stamp Hinge, Large List, 
- Ua terms to agents, all free. Best 50% 
Approval Books. Write to-day. 5Gold Coast, bc. ; 5Newf’d, 
5c.; 4 Persia, ’94, 5c.; 6 Argentine, ’99, 5c.; 5 Hayti, 5c. 
EXCELSIOR STAMP CO., Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 











EAVE YOUR dressmaking 
troubles to us. We will make 
your winter suit or cloak to 


order for you, and guarantee 


(WOE, 
to fit you or refund your money. 


You take no risk in dealing with us. Let 
us prove how much more becoming and 
better-fitting our garments are than the 














customers. The following letter is a speci- 

men of hundreds we are receiving weekly : 
lamin receipt of my suit, and am well pleased with it. 
It is simply perfect. /t could not hare been more satis- 
Sactory Uf Lhad called at your establishment to try it on. 
Mrs. Peter S. Hayes, 1108 Wickenden St., Providence, R.1. 


WINTER SUITS, 


ter tai. $6 10925. |) [RPALAL 


GLOSS WHITE 


our style from our Book of 


New York Fashions and 


—— material from the APPLIED TO A 

autiful assortment of 

samples which we send 

you. A few simple meas- Wl KER HAIR 
urements taken at home 


show us the good points of 
your figure, and within one 
after your order 
our garment is 
shipped to you. 


produces a pure white enamel finish. 
A bright colored ribbon and cushion 
added makes an attractive piece of fur 
niture fit for the best room in the house. 
For sale by all paint dealers. 
Write to day forcolor card showing 13 
colors, and instructive booklet describ 
ing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 


reaches us 
finished an 


Our Style Book Illustrates : 


Visiting Costumes, 
6.00 to $20. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 


Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 


Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 


Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We prepay express 
charges to any part of the 
United States, which 
means a big saving toyou. 


to any part of the United States 
We Send FREE our new Winter Book, 


Style 
showing the latest New York Fashions, and containing 
simple directions for taking measureients correctly ; 
also a large assortment of Samples of the Newest Seriale’ 
Send us your name and address and simply say,“‘Send 
me your Style Book and Samples,”’ and be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 

Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 





Tf your dealer does not keep JAP-A 
LAC, send us his name and 10c. to 
cover costof mailing,and wewill send 
a@FREE Sample (quarter pint can). 
to any point in the United States. 
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Making the Home 
Beautiful 


It is beyond your realm of fancy to picture the 
beautiful useful things you can make with a few 
cents’ worth of DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER. Even 
by the most inexperienced fingers it can be trans- 
formed into beautiful art creations. Flowers of 
every kind that deceive the eye. Festoons and 
decorations that make the home a bower of beauty. 
Useful things of every description, lamp shades, 
candle shades, curtains, ice cups, bon bon boxes, 
waste baskets, whisk holders, fans, wall covering, 
fancy costumes, hats, doll dresses, and a thousand 
and one things, any one of which costs but a few 
pennies for material, and all of which you can 
make with Dennison’s FREE Book, “Art and Deco- 
ration,’ to guide you. Send for the book and see 
how easy it all is. The great secret in working 
crepe paper is to get Dennison’s. You can’t produce 
the same result with any crepe paper but Dennison’s, as 
no other possesses its splendid strength and shading. 


Dennisond 
Crepe “Paper 


and Crere PaPper NAPKINS can be found at all dealers. Be- 
cause of their exquisite designs and the purity of the material, 
DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER NAPKINS are fast taking the place 
of linen. If you cannot get just what you want, notify us, and 
we will see that you can get it. 


A BEAUTIFUL CIFT 


Send your address to our nearest store and receive FREE an 
assortment of beautiful table decorations made with DENNISON’S 
CREPE Paper. Please address Dept.5 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
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1000 


Boys 


READERS OF THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Can Get This 


300-Page 
Book 
Absolutely FREE. 


Every boy in America should havea 
copy of the Two-Dollar Book, “Scien- 
tific American Boy.” Will you be one 
of the 1000 boys ? 

For a limited time we will give this 
book away to new subscribers. The 
book contains over 300 pages and over 350 illustrations. 
lt is substantially bound‘in cloth and well printed on 

ood paper. We have not the room here to tell about 
ts contents. It is sufficient for us to say that full and 
complete instructions are given on how to build tents, boats 
and canoes. Information is given on appli or 
and winter sports. There is something of interest in this 
huge volume for every boy as well as the boy’s grandfather. 
After its perusal you should be able to increase your income or 
earn extra money after school hours. It tells about bridge-build- 
ing cave houses, viewagqing. telegraphing and many other subjects 
which are dear to the heart of the representative American Boy. 

Where is there a boy, young or old, who would not like to be able to 
make railways, windm lis, water-wheels, tree-houses, etc.? The fortunate 
tp od of one of these free books will be the envy and leader of the boys in 

is entire neighborhood. Remember, bo NES are giving this book away absolutely free. 

Our proposition to you is as follows: SEND US THREE DOLLARS for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Scientific American, and we will send the book ABSOLUTELY FREE by tirst train. 
Scientific American’s subscription price is $3.00 a year for fifty-two issues. 


$5.00 Offer for $3.00. 


If you act quick you can take advantage of this offer, which is limited to 1000 boys. 















It is almost unnecessary for us to tell you anything about the Scientific American. If you are an 
energetic and ambitious boy you will like the Scientitic American. It has been published weekly for 
over sixty years. It tells all about the latest inventions and prints stories and scientific experiments in 
an interesting and understandable way. 


Scientific American 


will help you in your ambition to becomea‘‘man.” President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
recently said: ‘* I would trust any boy anywhere who reads the Scientific American.’ 

Your father will subscribe to the Scientific American if you ask him. He will be glad to get the 
paper. You get the book free. It will be an easy matter and will not take more than five minutes of 
your time to get some one to subscribe for the Scientific American. The cost is but three dollars for 
one full year. The Two-Dollar Book is free. The book can be sent to one address and the Scientific 
American to another, if you wish. Tell your father you want this for a Christmas gift. 


BOY this is the greatest offer that was ever made to you. Send in your subscription 
2 by return mail. Attend to this important matter at once. The edition of 
the book is limited. This offer is for new subscriptions only. 


MUNN & COMPANY, 


Publishers Scientific American, 


370 BROADWAY . ° ° ° NEW YORK CITY. 
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Marked Gains. 


Growing children must 
do much better than “hold 
their own”’ in flesh and en- 
ergy. The child that isn’t 
gaining noticeably is losing 
and should be looked after 


at once. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of Cod Liver Oil 


has a long record for produ- 
cing marked gains 
in flesh and en- 
ergy in growing 
children, and en- 
ergy will show 
itself in a better 
appetite, a hearty laugh and the merry romp. 


Scott's Emulsion is more than med). ‘ne and better 
—it is food that the system can appropriate at once. 


It has turned the tide toward health with little 
children, with delicate youth and with every age. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 









































SwiiTs 


Premium 


Caliendar 
for 
P° 1906 


Attractive pastels—hand- 
somely lithographed in 12 
colors—size 12x35 inches— 
reproduced from the origi- 
nal drawings by Philip 
Boileau, an artist whose 
art subjects are in large 
demand in this country. 

Swift’s Premium Calen- 
dar for 1906 combines the 
truly artistic with the color 
effects which are only ob- 
tained in pastel. 
Swift’s Premium Calendar will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address 
for 10 centsin money or stamps, 
or 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 
1 metal cap taken from jar of 
Swift’s Beef Extract. 

Address 
Swift & Company 
Dept. 25 Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


Art Plates. Single art plates, 
size 10x15 inches, suitable for 
framing as holiday gifts, have 
been prepared, with no advertis- 
ing whatever on them. The 
complete set of three will be sent 


prepaid for fifty cents. 
Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Each piece branded on the rind 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3» 5, and 10 pound air-tight pails 
Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


Starts the boys and girls off every morning in the best condition for school. 


Ready for study — ready for play. 
With well-nourished bodies and active minds 


they learn easier, retain more and play heartier. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
YOUR CHILDREN TO DO 


Then feed them right. Give them Pettijohn — 
delicious in flavor — thoroughly satisfying. 
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For little folks’ delight— 
For big folks’ 


pleasure too. 


J 
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BROWNIF. 


It works like a Kodak. Locks into focus automatically—a child 
can handle the shutter. 


No. 2 Folding Brownie Camera, pictures 21% x 3%, - - $5.00 
No. 3 Folding Brownie Camera, pictures 344 x 4%, - - 9-00 
Other Brownies described in EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Brownie booklet, free by — 
matl or at the dealers’, Rochester, N. = The Kodak City. 
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